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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious - 


work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. y 

(3) For the best pictures relating to ForEsT AND 
StrEAM’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as tc the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. , 

A competitor meed not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. : 








FLOOD -AND FOREST. 


THE progress of humanity depends on man’s familiar- 
izing himself with the laws of nature, and adapting him- 
self to the conditions of his surroundings; for to man 
is given the power to modify those conditions beneficial- 
ly or prejudicially. But this power, always exerted un- 
consciously by a people at large, is rarely guided intelli- 


gently until the fatal results of misdirection are experi-— 


enced. Asia Minor, and the tract extending eastward to 
the Caspian and southeasterly between the Caucasus 
range and Arabia into northern Persia, was once the 
garden of the world, and is now capable of supporting 
but a scanty population. It is the hand of man that 
has marred the fair face of nature. ‘The region-is“one of 
scant rainfall, but as long as its mountains and a con- 
siderableiproportion of its area were covered with forest 
the rainfall, not of the year only, but of many pre- 
ceding years, was stored up in its subsoil as in a reser- 
voir, from which it was pumped up constantly by the 
tree roots to be exhaled as vapor during the day and 
condensed as dew at night, giving fertility to the occu- 
pied area. In course of time the whole land was brought 
under cultivation, the mountains cleared of their forests, 
and the scant rainfall, instead of sinking slowly into the 
subsoil, rushed precipitately into the stream beds, and 
was carried rapidly. away to the sea, and the subsoil 
waters sank lower and lower, until finally, the country 
having only ‘its scant annual rainfall to depend on for 
its fertility was degraded’ to the rank of a subdesert 
region. 

One may point to a dozen different regions or coun- 
tries in which man, by the destruction of the forests, has 
converted once fertile regions into barren wastes, subject 
to periodical floods and droughts; but in all thiese cases 


the great majority of men will pooh-pooh your conclu- 
sions as baseless speculations, and the combined ignor-. 
ance of ‘the world is a very heavy force to contend 
against. Ignorance is power, but it can make no head- 
way against the evidence of the magnificent works un- 
dertaken in France for the arrest of whilom destructive 
floods, the regulation of the flow of the rivers, and the 
restoration to fertility of barren wastes by the restock- 
ing of denuded forest areas. 

The first great work of this kind undertaken in France 
was the taming of the torrent of the Garonne, a river 
subject to periodical devastating floods which in the 
year 1875 did damage to the extent of $60,000,000, along 
with the sacrifice of over a thousand lives, and the suc- 
cess which attended the efforts to curb this stream in- 
spired full confidence in the capacity of the State en- 
gineers to regulate the flow of rivers everywhere. The 
region drained by the Garonne is a hilly region fissured 
by deep ravines. For more than 300 years the wood 
cutting had been carried on in the most improvident 
manner, until it was all cut out, the higher lands con- 
verted into pasture land, and the lower slopes and valleys 
broken up for agriculture. Then began the work of 
destruction, slowly, imperceptibly, but surely. The slim 
soil of the ravines and of the hill tops dried in the sun 
was cut up by the hoofs of the sheep and cattle, and 
gradually washed away by the rains, which, instead of 
percolating slowly into the soil of the ravines, rushed 
precipitately down their slopes, carrying the soil along 
with them, and undermining and dislodging boulders and 
great masses of rock; the pasture grew poorer and poor- 
er, the fields suffered from alternate flood and drought, 
while every rainfall caused a torrent in the ravines, 
which, rolling along with it a mass of sand, gravel, 
bou:dcrs and rock fragments, spread it out over the 
fertile valleys below, embracing them in the general de- 
struction. dn one province alone, that of Ardeche, some 
70,000 acres of rich land were covered up and rendered 
worthless in this manner. 

Now these ravines have been planted with trees, and 
the hill tops have either been planted or returfed, and 
now, in the works of a great French writer, one has only 
to look at the work so ingenious in its simplicity to 
understand how it is effectual: “Every liquid molecule, 
so to speak, is seized individually, the thin sheet of 
water flowing down is retarded in its course by a 
thousand thirsty little plants, by the. lines of cultivated 
herbage, and by the hedges of shoots and trees. It is 
compelled to tarry a little on each terrace to slake the 
thirst of the ground, and when it reaches the lower 
end of a furrow it spreads itself out on the flattened bed 
there prepared for it. Stopped at every barrier, it loses 
its vital force on every hand, and finally, from resting 
place to resting place, and from descent to descent, it 
arrives after a thousand retardations, and still limpid in 
the channel which conveys it to the river.” 

All floods are but accumulations of rain drops, which 
ought to be,slowly absorbed into the earth, each where 
it falls, and contribute to the perennial flow of springs 
and streams and rivers. Foods in this country are as 
much the result of denudation of forest area as in France. 
The evil has not yet been carried to the same extent in 
this country. The clearing has been as reckless, but it 
has not yet borne its full fruit. At the same time the 
devastations to which we are annually subjected by flood 
constitute a very considerable bar to progress. 

It is more economical to spend ten millions in guard- 
ing against floods than to allow property to the value of 
one million to be swept away by flood. The ten millions 
once spent constitutes a perpetual safeguard; the flood 
which sweeps away one million hightens the liability to 
further loss. 

And periodic floods carrying devastation in their train 
are but one of a numerous set of consequences result- 
ing inevitably from reckless forest clearance. We clear 
the forest to enlarge the agricultural area, and the 
conditions which create floods leave the crops parched 
for want of moisture, so that if the one prime considera- 
tion were to increase the measure of agricultural pro- 
duce of the country, the steps necessary to secure it would 
be, not the conversion of all the forest into cornfields, 
but the conservation of’so much forest area as would 
regulate the supply of moisture for the agricultural aréa. 

And this forest area must be judiciously distributed to 


effect the desired results, It is not enough to conserve _ 





the timber along the crests of the principal ranges. 
These constitute but a small proportion of the area of 
the continent, and they can do no more than prevent 
floods originating in their own area, and insure the lower 
country a certain measure of perennial river flow; even 
when its own rainfall has been carried off to the sea in 
floods. But this is not enough. The agricultural inter- 
ests require local forests everywhere to create or main- 
tain conditions favorable to them. Every State wants its 
own forests, every county wants its own forests, and 
every hillside and valley farm in interested in the main- 
tenance of forest on the crest of the hill above it. 

But no one is slower to recognize his dependence upon 
controllable conditions than the farmer, and the ob- 
stinacy with which the French peasantry opposed the 
State measures for retrieving the ever-growing evil, as 
set forth in the little volume “The Forest Waters the 
Farm,” is both instructive and amusing. 

And not only do forests regulate the flow of the rain- 
fall back to the sea, and conserve a supply in the subsoil 
which, by“creating dews, sensibly affects the precipita- 
tion over large areas; not only do they save the hills 
from erosion and the subjacent valleys from being buried 
under the debris from the hills; not only do they create 
springs which fertilize lands below them, but there is lit- 
tle doubt that they exert a very powerful influence on 
the arrest of wind storms. 

Wind storms, like floods, if unobstructed, are apt to 
gather force as they go, but in transit through a forest 
country their force is broken. It is only on the ocean, 
the desert, and the prairie that wind storms accumulate 
their greatest force; and when we take into consideration 
the enormous destruction of life and property resulting 
from storms as well as from floods on this continent, and 
realize that it might be averted by means which would 
favor the future development of the country, it will be 
seen that there are few problems of greater national in; 
terest than forest conservancy. ; 


SNAP SHOTS. 


We invite careful reading of the thoughtful and well 
considered paper from the pen of our English contribu- 
tor, Mr. J. J. Meyrick. It is a very clear and well round- 
ed discussion of the relation of the sportsmen’s intetests 
to those of the public; or more accurately, it isan en- 
deavor, and a successful one, to demonstrate the identity 
of those -interests. B 





We have been printing from time to time a series of 
interesting and suggestive accounts of wild creatures in 
domestication: Mrs. Le Plongeon’s- sparrows, Mr. 
Perry’s egret, Mr. C. M. Stark’s coon, Mrs. Willson’s 
cranes, and to-day Mr. Robt. P. Stark’s hawks. . Next 
week we shall have a sketch of Mrs. Willson’s otters. 
Doubtless there are other tamed animals quite as deserv- 
ing of record, and we should be glad to have their ways 
told in our National History columns. 





The progressive element of the Florida press is show- 
ing an appreciative realization of the fact that the native 
game and fish of the peninsula constitute a source of 
wealth which has been squandered by lamentable short- 
sightedness and folly. This fact that the subject is 
now receiving editorial attention is significant of a 
changed public attitude. It is not too much to hope that 
even at this day, before it shall have become irrevocably 
late, an adequate system of conservation and restriction 
may be put into operation. - 

Dr. G. E. Hill sends us a letter, addressed by him to the 
Indian River Advocate, which is a-well considered pre- 
sentatidf Of the case by one who has traveled extensive- 
ly, and from experience and observation can testify to 
the dollars and cents aspect of game resources, with their 
opportunities and attractions for visitors and permanent 
residents. The sight of a flock of wild duck$, seen’ by 
him at Titusville eight years ago, he avers, was the ac- 
cident which prompted him eventually to invest $15,000 
in Florida real estate. What Florida had to offer the 
sportsman tourist even eight years ago—and the sup- 


_ ply was barren enough even then, to those who had 


known it in the 7os—and the paucity of the present are 
contrasted, and the sound deduction—not ‘sentimental, 
but practically commercial—is that in permitting the ex- 
termination of its wild creatures the State has unwitting- 
ly turned away tens of thousands of dollars. 
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Lhe Sportsman Gonrst 


The Poacher’s Victim. 


Through thickest glade on early morn 
Of June a trapper sought his trail. 

But, oh! what scene of mis’ry born, 
What piteous, bleating, moaning wail! 


Dark pines and hemlocks spread a gloom 
Of shadows brooding o’er the scene; 
A fit abode for bloody doom 
As e’er that woodman’s eyes had seen. 


On mossy bed, beside a brook, 
Lay dead a doe with trickling wound, 
While from her breast her suckling took 
The last of mother-milk it found. 


What wretch was he who fouled his soul 
With dastard deed as vile as this? 
Cursed poacher! May, like burning coal, 
Ten thousand doe-eyes glare at his! 
Ernst Hep. 


In Fur Trade Days. 


Nor far from my ranch, in a neat little cabin, built by 
the shore of a mountain lake, lives an old-timer, Joe 
Brown by name. He entered the service of the Hudson 
Bay Co, in 1851, when only a lad, and continued in its 
service for twenty years and more. Then, concluding 
that he had eaten enough of their pemmican and whitefish 
to last him the rest of his life, he struck out on his own 
hook trapping and prospecting, and visited in turn the 
gold fields of British Columbia, Oregon, California and 
Idaho, coming finally to Montana and the little cabin by 
the lake. 

Joe is now a little more than sixty years of age, but I 
wish I was as young as he, although I lack more than 
twenty years of that. He climbs the steepest mountains 
with perfect ease; will ride fifty miles in a short winter’s 
day and dance that night as long as any one. Or, if 
necessary, he will play the fiddle while the others dance. 
He seems to have mastered everything pertaining to 
the life of a mountaineer and plainsman. He is an un- 
erring shot, a splendid roper, rider and packer; can build 
a house or a canoe; work a placer bar or a quartz vein; 
make and use traps and nets, toboggans and snowshoes: 
train and drive a team of dogs, and cook. You should 
sample one of his famous elk stews or fish chowders! 

_Joe is not a taciturn man by any means; still he isn’t 
given to talking about the many adventures he has had. 
Occasionally, under the mellowing influence of a glass 
or two of hot rum—the real old Hudson Bay Co. drink— 
he will give a friend a glimpse of life in the old times, 
and it was under such circumstances that I got the fol- 
lowing from him: 








In 1858, he said, I was stationed at Fort Edmondton. 
Our factor was a man named Hardestie, a hard old 
Scotchman; gruff, rough and abusive, and withal a bit 
of a coward. Our main trade at that point was with the 
Crees and other northern Indians, although we were oc- 
casionally visited -by the different tribes of the Black- 
feet and by their allies, the Gros Ventres and Sarcees, 
who often came long distances, from the Missouri River 
and beyond, to barter their furs with us. The Crees and 
Blackfeet were deadly enemies; always at war with each 
other, with the odds in favor of the latter. Early in 
July of that year a war party of Crees started south on 
the war path and ran across a large camp of Bloods* 
on the Belly River. Immense herds of their horses were 
grazing on the hills a mile or more from their camp, 
and the Crees boldly rounded up a bunch and started 
off with them. But the Bloods were never to be caught 
napping; they always kept a number of horses picketed 
near their lodges, their best ones too, and the Crees 
hadn’t got out of sight over the brow of the hills before 
the Bloods were right after them. The result was that 
most of the Crees were killed and not a few of the Bloods, 
Among the slain Crees one man was found who, while 
dressed like his companions in typical Indian custom, 
was evidently a French half-breed; some indeed remem- 
bered having seen him at Mountain Fort, the next post 
west of Edmondton. War was immediately declared on 
the Hudson Bay Co. If they sent their employees to 
steal the Blood horses they would be taught a lesson. 
So it wasn’t very long after this fight that the inmates 
of the Mountain Fort awoke one night to find their place 
on fire and surrounded by Indians calling on them to 
come out and fight. But like most all of the Hudson 
Bay stations this fort was bounded on one side by a 
river, the Saskatchewan, a couple of batteaux were 
moored under the bank, and hastily embarking in these 


the factor and his employees, their wives and children, . 


quietly floated down the river under the shelter of the 
high-eut bank, and reached the Cree camp”safely next 
day. The fort was burned to the ground with all its 
contents, but the loss was not so great as it would have 
been a'month or two earlier or later, for the winter's col- 
lection of furs had been shipped-down the river, and the 
goods for the next season’s trade had not arrived. 
When Hardestie -heard of the burning of the fort, he 
was scared. He said that it was but the beginning of 
their devilment; that the Bloods would send for their 
kindred tribes and destroy every post from the Rockies 
to Lake Winnipeg. We must make peace with them, he 
declared, if it took every dollar’s worth of goods in the 
fort. An old fellow named Bird, who was married to 
a Blackfoot woman, offered to bring the Bloods in for 
a council, and started off with two pack-horse loads of 
tobacco. rum, powder and ball as an opening gift to 
the chiefs. He had no difficulty in finding their camp, 
which was only a few days’ ride to the south, and in 
due time returned with the chiefs and about fifty of their 
leading warriors. We lost no timé in ferrying them 
across the river to the fort, the small gate was opened, 
and as each one stepped into the stockade he handed his 


arms through the window of the trade room, where an 
employee stood to receive them. : 

he council lasted two days, during whith the chiefs 
were kept Jiberally supplied with rum, and all of them 


_ © A tribe of the Blackfeet. = “igay 


- 





were well fed. Hardestie gave them a large number of 


. presents, and the morning of the third day, having 


buried the hatchet, as the saying is, they prepared to re- 
turn to their camp. I was d ed to ferry them across 
to the south shore, and had taken over two boat loads, 
and was midway across with the third and last, when the 
Crees, who it seems had’ been hiding in the* brush 
waiting for them, opened fire, and an awful fight took 
place. As soon as I saw what was up I turned the boat 
and put ‘back for the fort, but for a few minutes I never 
expected to reach it. Some of the Bloods in the boat 
with me declared that this was simply a Hudson Bay 
Co. plot to get them into a trap so the Crees could kill 
them. One big fellow began priming his gun, saying, 
“Tf we’ve got to die we will have one white man any- 
how,” and when he said that a couple of young bucks 
drew their knives and started for me. Luckily for me 
though, the head chief, Ancient Sun, was in the boat, and 
‘he ordered them to leave me alone, saying he would 
brain the first one who disobeyed him. Well, we finally 
got back to shore, and I rushed up to the gate and 
shouted to have it opened, “No, no!” I heard Hardestie 
yell, “don’t unbar that gate. This is only a ruse, I 
know. If we open the gate they will murder us all.” 

Maybe I wasn’t mad when I heard him say that. But 
the bullets were beginning to fly around us,.and we lost 
no time in taking to the brush. I don’t know where the 
Bloods went. I cached myself under a fallen tree top 
not far from the fort. The shooting didn’t last long, and 
after everything became quiet I went back to the stock- 
ade and they let me in. Along in the afternoon three 
or four of us ventured across the river and found eigh- 
teen dead Bloods lying around in the brush, everyone of 


them scalped and hacked to pieces. We dug a long, deep - 


trench and buried them all together. 

After this unfortunate end to our council of peace we 
scarcely ventured from the fort, and kept a guard on all 
night. But somehow there was no attack. Our fort 
was well built, with bastions at the corners mounted 
with small cannon, and probably it was these “heavy- 
voiced guns,” as the Bloods called them, that deterred 
them from assaulting us. But the poor Crees suffered. 
The whole Blackfeet tribe immediately made war upon 
them; they hadn’t a single horse left in two weeks, and 
lacking transportation could not move out to the buffalo, 
which had drifted away to the southeast some fifty miles 
or more, and had we not loaned them our little herd they 
must have starved. ; 

Communication between the different posts was kept 
up in those days by a monthly mail service, on horse- 
back in summer, by dog sledge in winter, but for some 
time after the massacre of the Bloods at our post no 
messenger arrived. As the days slipped by after the 
carrier was due Hardestie began to get uneasy, and 
finally he called the men up one morning and said that 
some of us must start right away for Fort Pitt, about 
200 miles to the east. None of the men volunteering, I 
ee. said I would go, provided I could choose my 

orse, 


“Why of course,” said Hardestie. “Take your pick, 
Joe, and I'll send young Baptiste with you to keep you 
company.” 

“No you won't,” I replied. “If I’m going on this 
trip I’m going alone. It’s easier for one to sneak along 
and keep hidden than it is for two. And as to the horses, 
I’ll ride your black horse and pack my bay.” 

Next morning I started, riding Hardestie’s black, a 
powerful, swift animal, and packing the mail, my bedding 
and a little food on my bay, which was almost as good. 
I made up my mind to keep off the trail altogether. The 
country for the first part of the way was fairly well 
wooded, and I rode about a mile to the left of it. The 
afternoon of the second day I approached a large prairie 
ten or twelve miles wide. I hated to go around it, and 
studied some time whether to attempt it or not. I 
finally concluded to take the safest route, and made a 
wide detour to the left~ As evening approached I 
hurried along, in order to reach a little lake I knew of on 
the edge of the prairie. It was almost dark when I got 
to it, and hurriedly unpacking I hobbled the bay and 
picketed the black horse just outside of the brush which 
grew along the shore. I thought it would be safe to light 
a little fire here, as the brush would screen the light, and 
anyhow there was a high bank about. 50 or 6oyds. back, 
where the prairie abruptly terminated. 

After drinking my pot of tea and eating some pemmican 
I made my bed and went to sleep. Just about daylight 
I was awakened by hearing my bay horse snorting and 
jumping, “I grabbed my gun and jumped out of bed, 
and the tanding on the bank looking down at me, 
were fifty Of sixty Indians, a war party afoot. They gave 
a yell of delight, and in a minute were all around me. 
It didn’t take them long to go through my outfit, each one 
taking what*he could lay his hands on. They not only 
took my gun, but one fellow grabbed up my coat, another 
my trousers and moccasins, my hat, and a great big, 
strapping fellow tore the shirt off my back; so the only 
clothing I had left was my drawers. I could under- 
stand enough of the Blackfoot language to know that 
most of them.were in favor of killing me, and they had 
quite a wrangle about it. I made up my mind that my 
time had surely come. While the talk was going on 
an Indian I knew a little, Berry Child by name, said to 
me: “Don’t you be afraid, they are bound to take 
everything you have, but they will not kill you. We will 
not let them.” I felt a little encouraged when he said 
that; still whenever some fellow danced around in front 
of me, singing, yelling, pointing his gun at me or 
brandishing his knife-in my face, I would think again 
that this was to be the end. Well, after they had ap- 
parently had énough fun, a big surly Blood named Little 
Otter stepped up, took hold of my shoulders, and say- 
ing “Go, go back to your home,” game me a rousin 
kick that sent me sprawling. You can imagine how 
felt. To be kicked, and by a dirty Indian, made me 
almost choke, I was so mad. I wished I had a knife 
or even a club, I would have turned on him. But I 

ot up and walked off, never looking back, although 
T wanted to, and I expected every minute to be struck 


‘ by a bullet or an arrow. 


The prairie had been burned that year, which made 
the old grass sprouts short, stiff and sharp, and it wasn’t 
long before my feet began to bleed and swell. I tore up 
my drawers—they were pretty thin—and wound them 


around my feet as well as IJ could, but they would keep 
slipping and wearing, and the second day were all used 
up. I got mighty hungry too. I did come across a 
few bushes of service berries, and that was all I had to 
eat. There was plenty of water though, and every little 
ways I would stop and bathe my feet. Well, you can 
bet I suffered. Naked and cold, hungry and sore, along 
toward the last I just stumbled along;and about 2 o’clock 
on the fourth day I reached the shore of the river in front 
of the fort, and shouted. I couldn’t shout very loud, but 
they heard me, and pretty soon some of the boys came . 
over and took me in. The first thing Hardestie said 
when he saw me was, “What’s happened? Where’s that 
mail?” 

“Curse your mail,” said I, “give me a pint of rum 
and something to eat,” and I wouldn’t tell him a thing . 
just then. In fact I was too weak to talk. 

The next spring the Bloods sent word to Hardestie 
that they wanted to. make peace, and in a few days 
the whole tribe arrived and pitched their lodges close 
to the fort. A day or two after the council I was sitting: 
in my room when the door opened and in walked Little 
Otter dragging a rawhide rope. The other end of it 
was tied to a fine big horse, which he brought to me_ 
as a peace offering. I felt like reaching down my gun 
and killing him, but of course I didn’t. I accepted the 
presenit;’shook hands with him, and we smoked the pipe 
together and had a little something to eat and drink. 
I may as well finish by telling you that in less than two 
weeks the horse was stolen and by this same Little Otter. 

J. W. Scuutrz. 


Fishing on the Fourth. 


Four of us agreed that the war could proceed without , 
our able criticism, so concluded to spend the glorious 
Fourth in the mountains. You are “in the mountains” 
anywhere in East Tennessee, but to the native, or deni- 
zen, there are degrees. We took the highest degree, go- 
ing right into the heart of a spur range of the Great 
Smokies, to try for bass in the upper. waters of Little 
River. 

The distance—twenty-five miles—was driven between 
2 and 5 o'clock on the hottest day recorded this sum- 
mer, July 2. Our party was odd one man, made ill by 
the intense heat, so we were only three. .The General, 
title genuine and achieved; Old Rex, the kindest gen- 
tleman alive, and called “Old” as a matter of affection 
by his many friends, and the writer. 

We reached our destination in time to make a few 
casts Saturday evening, but only the General scored. A 
kind native agreed to put us up during our stay. We 
were in one of the mountain coves—small enclosed 
valleys—with the dark green timbered mountains shutting 
us in apparently on all sides. The crooked river winding 
around the rugged hills and steep bluffs seemed to end 
abruptly soyds. up or down as you stood on the bank. 
The Sabbath day found us totally relaxed, and inclined 
to no greater exertion than lying in the shade of a grand 
old sycamore listening to the music of the waters playing 
on the shoal. .We were surrounded by nature’s grandest 
effects, but overtaxed bodies and-minds demanded re- 
laxation and perfect rest. 

We were but a few moments’ walk from an historical 
edifice—the first Baptist Church built in the State, now 
more than 100 years old; and with the added sanctity of 
having rung with the eloquence of the, famous “Par- 
son” Brownlow in the dark days of the “sixties,” when 
he was often fleeing, but ever voicing defiance. But 
believing and realizing the words of Bryant: 

“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language,” 


in’ sweet contentment we dreamed away the day. Bright 
and véry early Monday morning, the Fourth, we went 
fishing. Rested, enthused and sanguine, we were all 
jolly as “sand boys” as we drove over the mountain to 
strike the river three miles up, where we had engaged to 
meet our man with minnows and begin to fish down. 

Wading was the only way to fish successfully. The 
General and Rex were rigged out in old suits each, to 
take the water just as the exigencies of the occasion 
required; while I was in wading boots and intended to 
keep a discreet distance from the deep holes. 

The General again scored first, taking a 4lb. bass on 
1soft. of line that he had run out with the current, and 
firmly believing that he had a record breaker. 

The mountains rose almost perpendicular on each side 
of the river, and the cool morning air was laden with 
the smell of the fresh spruce and pine. The swift cur- 
rent flowing over the slick rocks and boulders: of the 
river bed made it a very difficult task for me to navi- 
gate the stream at all. Every few steps I would slip, 
roll, pitch, and grab handfuls of air, while my com- 
panions shouted with laughter. One-half mile of this 
work satisfied me and I waded out, intending to seek a 
deep pool that could be fished from “terra firma.” 

-T had not caught a fish, and felt as though I had run 
a hurdle race handicapped. I had the satisfaction of 
seeing the General properly punished _for laughing. at 
my misfortunes before leaving them. Just as I had ar 
rived at the water’s edge in safety, the swift current 
caught his feet on a shoal, sliding them from under him, 
and shot him into the deep hole below with a force that 
sent him to the bottom, and kept him there several 
seconds. 

He had to dive twice before he recovered his rod, and 
run a quarter of a mile down the bank before he over- 
took his new cork helmet; and his language was neither 
polite ee eee 
- I cheered him vigorously from start to finish of his per- 
formance; but when he came back up the river’s edge 
on my side, with his arm drawn back at half-cock and 
holding a big chunk of water-1 rotten wood in his 
hand, it occurred ‘to’ me that there was a much better 
place for bank fishing about a mile further down, so 
gathered up my tackle and quietly slipped back to the 
road, while he trudged on up the bank peering care- 
fully into each opening. My destination was the mouth 
of a creek where the water was deep and very accessible 
from the point of land between creek and river. Here, 
with a smooth log to sit on, and a current to carry 
my bait where it looked likely it would do the most 
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good, I sat resting from my arduous labors. It was 
half-hour before my first strike, and he was but a trifle 
more fish than the small one that had fooled the Gen- 
eral early in the morning. 

My next capture, some time later, was a turtle of the 
hard shell denomination. He was heavy and vicious, 
and afforded me considerable sport until landed, and then 
it was a parallel case with the man that caught the bear— 
I wanted somebody to help me let him loose. He show- 
ed such an attachment for my: hook that I finally cut it 
off my line and presented it to him together with a few 
inches of snood. 

About two pipes after this episode I was recalled from 
the top of the mountain that towered above me—where 
in fancy I had climbed—by a splash in the water. A 
goodly bass had struck at my minnow, which was switm- 
ming near the surface, and missed. Again he struck, and 
missed; and then I saw him attack as I had never before 
seen a bass do. He leaped entirely out of the water and 
came down on the minnow, and got him. 

Bass leaping out of the water after fleeing minnows is 
usual, but to see one leap out of the water and come 
down on a stationary minnow was a novelty to me. 5 

A short time after this experience a horn, a small boy 
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There was but one more incident in this eveutless but 
enjoyable outing. Becoming interested in°my earnest 


efforts to catch any of the few fish that had escaped the 


General’s fatal rod and remarkable skill, I did not 
start down the road to oyr agreed meeting point until 
the sun was dropping over the mountain and it was 
decidedly cool, ° 

The trysting place was not well known to me, and’ 
when I reached it came near driving by under the im- 
pression that some dew dippers had broached a keg of 
the “moonshine” brand, and were fighting furiously 
in a drunken orgy; but something familiar in the voices 
made me stop and hail the old mill on the bank of the 
river, from which the sounds proceeded. lt was my 
friends, and they proceeded at once to give me to under- 
stand, in language more forcible than polite, that they 
had been shivering in their wet clothes for nearly two 
hours waiting for me to arrive with their grips contain- 
ing dry clothes. 

They had not had any success, and had hurried on 
down to the meeting place in hopes that I would be 
there: and had spent the time running up and: down the 
old mill floor to keep up circulation. 

I was very much afraid that they would suffer some 
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“WE ARE ADVERTISED BY OUR LOVING FRIENDS.” 
To the Editor of Forest anp Stream, with the compliments of Miss Eleanor Beegle. 


from the house, and my department of the interior united 
in an effort to convince me that it was dinner time in 
the “cove.” ; 

Desiring to avoid the embarrassment of comparing 
two fish with my companion’s fine string, I hid mine 
away in a cool place and repaired to the house, where 
I found my two companions with a magnificent long 
string containing three bass. We were trying to ac- 
count for our lack of success, when a rumble of thunder 
was heard over the western mountain, and then we knew 
that a thunderstorm was brewing, and the fish not feed- 
ing. Our hard luck had not impaired our appetites, and 
they live well in the cove. 

Twere better far to be able to eat such a dinner as 
Rex and the General ate that day, and feel no more ill 
effects from it than to be president of the Philippines. 
After dinner and a pipe of peace, during the smoking 
of which I argued the General out of his fixed and ex- 
pressed intention of throwing me into the river at 
the first opportunity, we called a council to consider our 
plans for the afternoon. A heavy shower had fallen, but 
the clouds were breaking away and the sultry heat of the 
morning had been tempered and cooled most delight- 
fully, 

We finally agreed on a campaign for the afternoon. 
Rex and the General were to fish down the river a 
mile or more to where the road crossed it, and I was to 
fish my favorite place, the: creek mouth, for about an 
hour, and then drive down, pick them up, and all start 
for home. . ‘ 

Starting me in to fish with the minnows on hand, my 
two companions, with a tall native, went up the. creek 
to seine a fresh lot of minnows. In about a half-hour 
they worked their way back to me with a goodly lot of 
minnows, and a fine string of perch, bass and goggle- 
eye or rock bass. To surprised look of interrogation 
they proceeded to” in that Rex and the native’ had 
done the seining, while the General «had fished on 
ahead in all the likely holes, catching the fine string of 
figh aforesaid. For an instant I was an arrant skeptic; 
but a look in the General's eyes as hé quietly shifted them 
from me to a sizable chunk of water-soaked wood, ap- 
parently his favorite weapon, considerably nearer him 
than me, conv me. 

I did not then, and do not now, doubt the fact that 
the General caught more fish in one-half hour, with two 
men and a 2o0ft. seine er in the water within a 
few feet of him, than all three of us caught in a day 
of applying the most approved methods. F ’ 

I am willing to give my reasons for my faith: First, 
my friends are ful men and readers of Forest AND 
Stream. Second, it is against the law to seifie fish in this 
State. , 

Now this new method of taking bass is not to be 
c ae the d new scheme of our 
friend Hough, of the “Windy City’—who says lash and 
not lure your fish—is to be given to the readers of 
Forest AND STREAM. 


ill effects from their long exposure to the chill air in 
wet clothes, until I heard them express themselves free- 
ly, and then concluded that they were too hot to be 
hurt by a simple wetting. 

By packing up all their wet clothes and tackle, I fin- 
ally won them back into their usual amiability, and we 
pulled out for home. 

Looking back on the trip it seems singularly eventless, 
but nevertheless I had many narrow escapes. 

The General generously divided his new process 
caught fish with Rex and me, and we have agreed to go 
again as soon as he recovers from his cold and forgets 
his bad two hours in the mill. 

Lewis HopkIns, 


Glatural History. 
Two Hawks, 


WHILE out in the woods one day along in February 
of ’97 I observed two red-tailed hawks sitting in the 
trees, but keeping a respectful distance from my gun. 
Thinking there must be a nest near by, I proceeded to 
look the matter up with the result of locating it. 1 
made up my mind to visit it again late in the season, 
which I did about the 1st of May. 

The nest was situated in the very top of a beech about 
6oft. from the ground. Not having any climbers with 
me, I nailed’ cleats on the tree until I could reach the 
first branches, then, after considerable effort, reached 
the nest. It was a bulky affair, made entirely of small 
twigs about the size around of a lead pencil, with founda- 











tion of sticks 3ft. long and 1in. in diameter. The top was - 


perfectly flat, about 3ft. across. There must have been 
over a half wagonload altogether. In, or rather on, the 
nest I found two ier fledgelings and one egg. There 
were also one freshly killed downy woodpecker, the hind 
leg of a rabbit and some bones and feathers. While 
I was pawing over the nest one of the adult birds came 
sailing around with vengeance in its eye; but I was saved 
from an attack by one of the boys sending a charge of 
shot after it, which caused the bird to turn about and 


go to its mate to figure out a plan of attack. I secured 


the birds and egg, and reached the ground with no. fur- 
ther incident except that I was nearly “bushed.” 

The birds were curious little creatures, perfectly white 
and covered with a down ing a young lamb. 
They were not able yet to stand on their feet, and after a 
day readily took’ meat from the hand. I would cut up 
pieces of meat in small chunks and feed them so. that 
their crops would fill out the size of a baseball. 
grew ry tors A and in a few weeks were able to fly around 
some. I put themt in a coop with a couple of crows, but 
one morning awoke to find one of the crows dead. The 
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hawks hadn’t eaten it, but simply killed. I suppose 
this was to stop the incessant cawing it was wont to 
keep up early in the morning before being fed. After 
that I tethered them by their legs to a post in the yard, 
giving about 3oft. of rope to exercise with. One beeame 
quite tame; the other always seemed to have a surly 
disposition, and did not like to be handled much. 1 
taught the tame one to sit on my arm by giving it a 
piece of meat when it behaved well, so that it would 
sit there and allow me to carry it anywhere. I would 
let them loose at intervals for exercise, and after they 
alighted would catch them again. 

They never seemed to notice the chickens that were 
continually running about, but their chief delight was a 
bird or rat—rat especially. When eating a bird they 
would always take it in their claws and give one bite at 
the nape of the neck, whethéf dead or alive, and crush 
its skull. They would pick most of the feathers off and 
begin under the wing to devour it by tearing off chunks 
and taking out the heart almost the first thing. After 
the forward half had vanished the remainder, including 
the legs, was swallowed whole. When-a rat was given 
them, they always seemed to be ready for a fight, one 
grabbing one end, while the other would get a grip 
on the other end; and there would be a tug of war, both 
bristling up and. squealing for all they were worth. A 
few hours after feeding they would eject a roll or ball 
from their crops, called a casting, which consisted of 
the indigestible parts of their foods, such as feathers, 
hair, bones, etc. ry 

One of them got loose one day, and while flying around 
was shot by,a man, who mistook it for a wild hawk. 
During the winter I kept the mate in a barn, and once 
put a chicken in for it to eat; but it never bothered the 
fowl, both roosting on the same perch, until I killed 
the chicken and cut it up, and then it ate it all right. In 
the spring, having occasion to go elsewhere, I let the 
bird loose; it took ‘a circle around town and alighted on 
a passing freight train, where it was soon lost to view. 
I suppose ere this it has met its fate by dropping down 
near some one’s dooryard, not knowing the danger of 
undue familiarity with strangers and guns. It may be 
identified by a strap sewed on its leg with a ring in it for 
tying it by. Rost. P. Stark, 

Micuican, July, 1898. } 


The Origin of Animal Instincts. 


For more than a score of years I have unresistingly 
suffered violence to some of my most cherished con- 
victions and theories concerning the habits and in- 
stincts of animals, and such kindred phenomena, by 
men who seemed to me old enough to know better, and 
with whom I would homologate, fraternize, go fishing 
and sit at their feet upon any other subject whatever. 
But even the worm will turn, when too persistently 
trodden upon. selected spots, and that has at last hap- 
pened to me. Many a time, for instance, have I suffered 
in silence from the publication of stories about the in- 
tercommunication of animals which would make angels 
weep. But I never rebuked even the theory that dogs 
have a wig-wag alphabet with their tails, and spell out 
to each otlier all sorts of messages, as the Army Signal 
Corps do with their flags—perhaps with one vertical 
drop for the end of a word, two for a sentence, and 
three for interrogation. Nor have I ever remonstrated 
at the martyrdom of fatigue inflicted by Prof. Garner 
upon the whole population of the United States except 
the newspaper reporters. But now I have drawn the 
line, and I am going to defend the memory and the 
theory, as I understand it, of Darwin from a growing 
misconception—from a burglarious interjection of an 
idea inta it which he never advanced; and which is so 
illogical, so in the face of facts, that it is enough to 
disturb his bones in the grave. Perhaps it will give the 
clearest idea of how this theory is being distorted and 
perverted if I first give the partieular instance of its mis- 
application, which has, as it were, blown up the Maine of 
my endurance, and precipitated this disturbance of the 
peace. 

It occurs in the otherwise most amiable letter of de- 
lightful Fred Mather, in Forest AND Stream of April 
9, when he accounts by heredity. for the shyness of fish 
and game which have been much pursued. He says: 
“An old trout, often pricked, learns caution and trans- 
mits that quality to its progeny; the heedless young 
trout takes the first lure, and has no progeny to trans- 
mit its rashness to.” Then, in reference to ducks, deer, 
etc., he says: “There is no instinct in it; it is reason 
pure and simple. The wounded that survived learned a 
lesson and transmitted it to their posterity.” 

Now there stands exposed a theory, often® supposed to 
be Darwin’s, and which too at a casual glance seems 
most simple and plausible. But it will neither stand 
analysis nor a checking up against facts. First, as to its 


logic. The fish pricked with a hook rarely seems to 
mind it. He is usually ready to bite again in five min- 
utes. He has no cleat conception of man and his 


works, or that he has’ escaped a great danger. It 
seems to me indeed .at least as reastnable to sup- 
pose that his escape would tend to diminish his instinc- 
tive wariness, as that the slight prick would increase 
it. And for every wourded bird which survives and 
has further progeny there are hundreds unhurt to whom 
the explosion of the gun was, ‘after all, only a harmless 
sound, and one which / in certain circumstances they 
will easily. come to disregard, entirely. Birds and fish 
do not know what déath is, nor do they figure out 
that missing ones are ‘dead. The whole conception as- 
sumes for all animals reasoning powers which thou- 
sands of more conclusive phenomena show that they 
do. not possess. 

But, even if they did, there is a still further logical 
difficulty. Is it plausible to suppose that the progeny 
of the small percentage pricked, wounded and surviving 
will overcome the progeny of all others, and even their 
own born, before they received their injuries; and finally 
come to possess the territory? The danger from hooks 
or guns, it njust be remembered, is not the only. danger 
which thins their ranks. Jt is but one danger of many, 
and often fomparatively speaking a very minor one. 








Especially As this true of fish. Eternity hardly seems 
long enough for the infinite happening of chances to 
bring that every living trout, or duck, should 
have in his family tree more and nearer ancestral blood 
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of recovered cripples, of hook or gun, than of sound 
individuals. 
and fish acquire their increased wariness, when much 
pursued, it is most illogical to say that it is by heredity 
or atavism. 

Now let us see how the theory will check up with all 
the other facts that we know about heredity. Accord- 
ing to this theory, ducks which have suffered pain, from 
mistaking a wooden decoy for a sister duck, and trout 
which have. had their mouths snagged from sampling 
new varieties of fly, will transmit to their posterity, born 
after those experiences, an instinctive fear of the awk- 
ward, wooden-looking duck, and a decided suspicion of 
ail insects with crooked and barbed tails. Now, if a few 
experiences of pain following certain appearances would 
impress the progeny of an animal with a dread of those 
appearances, we would have hundreds or examples of it 
occurring around us daily, and the fact would be gen- 
erally recognized. One litter of pups, for instance, would 
be born which would run from the sight of a whip 
before they had ever known a blow; while another 
would run from the cook with a pan of not water, with- 
out ever waiting to be scalded. Crucial test experiments 
would long ago have been suggested, devised and made. 
We would have a science of it, and would know the 
value of more or less reiterated experiences of father, 
mother, grandparents, etc. And there are many curious 
and useful results which could be brought about. But 
all experience shows that acquired knowledge is not 
transmitted to posterity. Children will never be born 
knowing the- multiplication table because their ances- 
tors know it. I am not denying the value of*cross breed- 
ing and selection in producing the highest possible de- 
velopment of all natural instincts, abilities or powers, or 
any natural variations of any physical form. For in- 
stance, by selection we might breed a variety of dogs 
with very short tails, But we would never accomplish 
it by amputating the tails. Nor, if we always amputated 
with shears, could we ever breed a fear of shears in the 
progeny. Great is heredity and wonderful are its works. 
It is the great centripetal force of nature. But it is not 
everything. There is very much beside it in the prob- 
lem. And especially it is not to be confounded with 
what we may call, for a name, the centrifugal force of 
nature. . By that mean the force which does adapt 
things to their surroundings, in very spite, as it were, of 
the opposing influences of heredity. It is this centri- 
fugal force which teaches wariness to the fish and cau- 
tion to the duck, when men begin to pursue them, with- 
out even waiting for a single generation to pass away. 
This is the force to which we owe the endless variety of 
natural forms in every kingdom of life. ‘It has the dis- 
position and the ability to conform every creature to 
its environment. If a simple access-‘of wariness and 
caution is not enough, a new sense or a new organ are 
not beyond its powers. What is this strange, this won- 
derful force? Its existence cannot be denied, and since 
Darwin pointed out the marvelous wonders of its work, 
nobody tries to deny it. But.what is it’ 

And now we can make clear the too common mis- 
conception of what Darwin taught, which I have before 
referred to as the casus of this belli. Darwin never pre- 
tended to say what this force was. But many, who claim 
to be his followers, assume to know all about it. They 
say that all changes and variations are produced by 
chance. And thus they have a beautiful and simple 
scheme for all things. 

Chance produces infinite variety. Heredity seeks to 
perpetuate all that chance produces, but environment, 
otherwise called natural selection, steps in and culls out 
all varieties not distinctly beneficial, and Ilo! we have the 
universe as we see it. Great are chance, heredity, en- 
vironment; and greatest of these is chance! No fish 
will suspect a hook; no duck will shun a decoy; no dove 
will fear a hawk—unless three of its grandparents out of 
four have suffered pain and wounds by hook, shot or 
talon, but still escaped with life before becoming an an- 
cestor! Now perhaps it is possible that this trinity, of 
chance, heredity and environment, given the material 
and a planet eternally habitable to work in, might pos- 
sibly organize some sort of a world. But I think chance 
would forever keep spoiling things faster than environ- 
ment could adjust them. And certainly the world which 


we inhabit is not at all the sort and type of world which 


would be produced where chance was the initial force. 
For we are full of infinite fine touches, which chance 
alone could never impart, and which must have had 
their origin therefore in the original centrifugal force. 
If we study any single natural object, as for instance a 
mallard duck, we will find as many coincidences and 
adjustments in his structure, plumage, functions, etc., as 
we will find coincidences and adjustments of the letters 
of the alphabet in a printed newspaper. Every feather 
will have thousands of them. It would be just as reason- 
able to argue that a newspaper could have been pro- 
duced by an accidental assemblage of type, and pre- 
served by an environment of newsdealers who appreciat- 
ed that it would Sell, and naturally selected it, as to 
suppose that the infinite coincidences about the duck are 
the offspring of chance, assorted and preserved by en- 
vironment. Srhe cases are exactly parallel, and the mind 
which can accept chance as an element in the origin of 
the duck could accept it also for the production of the 
newspaper. The ty I hold in opposition to this 
theory of chance I can most briefly express by calling 


it a blue-print theory, That is to say, that all changes © 


and modifications of natutal forms, which have re- 
sulted in nature’s present variety, were preceded by 
such an intelligent soreeaans and adjustment as would 
be paralleled in human affairs by making a preliminary 
blue-print. For only by such a device can we be sure 
of. successful operation, and adjust delicate niceties of 
stricture, function and ornament. One illustration is as 
good as a hundred. venomous serpent is not the 
result of chance variations of the serpent type; some 
with fangs, but no poison, and others with poison, but no 
fangs, and at last an accidental union of the two in 
the same individual, preserved by environment. The 
long front tooth, the strange hollow bored th it, 
the poison gland, the reservoir, the modified bones 
and muscles and instincts, the chemical composition of 
the venom, and the adjustment of the dose to the in- 
tended victims must have all been considered and adopt- 
ed, together, Or, humanly speaking, there must have 


Clearly then, however it may be that birds © 


heen- a blue-print of him before there was ever a 
venomous serpent. There are too many coincidences of 
structure (all utterly useless and in the way when alone, 
but when combined .forming a powerful weapon) for 
chance to have cut any more figure in his existence than 
it does in that of a loaded gun. Indeed the loaded gun 
is but a poor comparison, a wretched abortion of a 
machine, in comparison with the serpent. He is a 
mathematical demonstration that something which 
plans originates all nature’s variety. Accident then must 
be utterly, at once and forever, ruled out of consideration 
in our study of the mysteries of her infinite array of 
beautiful and delicate machinery, and of her endless 
gallery of exquisite sculpture and painting. What we 
have called her centrifugal force—that which produces 
variety and imparts instincts, as needed, to creatures 
devoid of reason—is a force with far closer and more ex- 
act control than environment and natural selection could 
ever acquire, and all its work is stamped with blue-print 
characteristics—with the marks of intelligent foresight. 
What this force is it needs a greater than Darwin to 
say. But we may frame more or less complete working 
theories of its methods upen studies of phenomena, 
after we are once got rid of the idea that its essence is 
blind chance. To recur to the case of new instincts 
becoming necessary to animals, from the advent of new 
dangers. The facts seem to require a theory which shall 
provide as follows: That the instinct of each animal of 
any community shall promptly profit by any important 
or vital experience of any other animal of that com- 
munity—even though and especially if the experience re- 
sults in death. For it is certainly most illogical to 
provide for animals (as the heredity. or the “three- 
wounded-grandparents” theory does) instincts founded 
only upon escapes. Escapes are misleading. Death ex- 
periences only are truly instructive. Now is it possible 
to frame any theory which will fulfil the requirements 
stated above? “Something like the following, I am sure, 
has suggested itself in some shape to thousands of 
observers, and can be found more or less clearly ex- 
pressed or implied by a very great number of writers. 
For a single example, Dr. Livingston, the African ex- 


plorer, records- phenomena witnessed among: wild ani-. 


mals leading him to suggest the existence of a “Guard- 
ian Spirit” watching over each race. But the same 
idea is practically embodied, along with very much 
else which needs to be taken account of, in the following 
conception. 

No one can carefully consider any living organization 

as a machine without feeling that beside the conscious 
ego which animates it there resides within it, be it man 
or animal, another and separate intelligence absolutely 
governing and controlling many of its most important 
functions. For a name let us call this second intel- 
ligence sub-ego, though clearly it was the first comer, 
and if either is to be considered as the owner of the body 
and the host it is sub-ego and ego is but the guest. 
As to the importance of its functions, like the Vestal 
Virgins, it is charged with the care of the very spark 
of life itself; which requires the perpetual fanning of 
many vital processes. The ego may sleep, or be drugged, 
or even become insane, but sub-ego is ever at its post. 
Nor is it any lifeless and automatic mechanism, as it 
were, a spring running a clock. It is an intelligence, 
repairing accidents and meeting emergency with re- 
source. If flesh is torn, injured portions are thrown 
vut and new flesh formed. If bone is broken, new bone 
is built exactly where and as needed. The tablets of 
memory seem to be in its keeping, and to naught else 
can we assign that mysterious power which has fixed 
limits to the size, strength and longevity of every race, 
upon the minute and exact regulation of which the very 
survival and present supremacy of the human race 
itself has depended. But it is not necessary for our 
present purposes to speculate further upon the powers, 
mental or physical, of the sub-ego, inviting and prolific 
as the field may be. All that need be here said is that, 
chance being ruled out, the onus is upon those who 
would reject the existence of a sub-ego to suggest a 
working theory more in accordance with observed phe- 
nomena. Until that is done sub-ego is a legitimate spec- 
ulation. Its existence granted, all operations of animal 
instinct must be ascribed to it, whether habitual or 
newly acquired. They are but promptings to the ego 
from the sub-ego, which constructed and runs the mech- 
anism of its body. And the evidence is overwhelming 
that the whole sum of the life and death experiences of 
every individual of its-race is available in some way to 
each sub-ego. In other words, we must predicate some 
telepathic communication or its equivalent between the 
sub-egos of each race. So far the phenomena of nature 
will bear us out with evidence as endless as that sup- 
porting the theory of gravitation. 
_ Finally, in our conception of the character of our orig- 
inal or centrifugal force there can be no compromise 
between the theories of chance and design. Design 
may avail itself of experience gained by chance to reach 
a higher foresight, but the two theories will no more 
mix in accounting for a duck than in accounting for a 
newspaper; and if one single phenomenon of nature re- 
quires design in our centrifugal force, it is as absurd 
after that to try and show how chance may have cut a 
figure in this or that phenomenon as it would be to debate 
and to split hairs over the influence of chance upon the 
development or improvement of steam engines. 

To recapitulate, Individual acquirements are not 


transmitted to posterity. The three crippled 


parent theory is totally inadequate. Chance could no 
more produce the creation we see than the newspapers 
we read. Practically a blue-print of every species pre- 
ceded its first appearance. A su P every 
ego, superintends its entire life and imparts all necessary 
race instincts. And finally there is in some manner the 
equivalent of telepathic ees a between sub- 





egos of the same species. P. ALEXANDER. 
“Puffins answered an advertisement in which 
heap Sey So mdnceeatie Fe te Hh cst ag, Boe 3 
rom -row bottom.” i 
they tell him?” “To wear knickerbockers.”—Tit-Bits:. 
He—‘I only pay fifty cents an hour for this boat. 
She—“That’s 7 art like it. It’s a Sais ie 
entry 


—Harper’s Drawer, 





A Mongolian Pheasant’s Nest. 


MALpeNn, Mass.—Editor Forest and Stream: As a 
constant reader of the Forest AND STREAM, I have 
taken great interest in the notes from all over the United 
States on the Mongolian pheasant for the last five years, 
and I thought perhaps some of my sportiog friends 
et enjoy a few lines from near Buston. e Mon- 
golian pheasant is found in a large part of the State; I 
have seen and heard of it on good authority seventy-five 
miles from Boston. But most all the birds seen are 
males. The reason of this is, I am told, that about nine 
males are liberated to one female. 

I was taken to the nest of the bird I send you a photo 
of by my old-time friend of the field and woods, Minat, 
on the 2d of May, in the Medford woods. We have 
spent many pleasant hours with the rod and gun, but 
this was the first hunt with the camera we had ever 
taken together; and the results were as fascinating as 
with either rod or gun. I presume many a sportsman 
who enjoys nature has taken his friends out on a warm 
spring morning to let them take a peep at a gruiese 
nest he has found on some of his rambles. hen on 
such an expedition your guide halts and says: * “There 
is the bird on the nest, right by that stump.” For a 
short space of time, that you may think hours, you 
would have no sight for the bird; but at last you catch 


the sparkle of its eye and say: “Strange, but I could not 
see the bird at first sight.” It is plain enough after you 
have seen it. It was just the same with the pheasant 


nest as with a partridge nest. I was within a few feet 
and could not see the bird, though she was in plain 
sight, so near was her color to the ground. The nest 
was on the east side of a pine and oak wood, on a small 
hill near a swamp, and in open ground. The only 
things to cover her were a few twigs that had been cut off 
and some very small blueberry brush. I could go all 
around her, and I put the camera within 4ft. of her. 
After I had taken her photo I pushed her from the 
nest and found thirteen eggs of very dark olive. When 
she left the nest, she flew a few feet, then ran a few 
yards, then flew out of sight. On the 20th of May I 
went to the nest and found no trace of the happy family; 
I do not think she was disturbed, and I think all the 
cogs were fertile. 
hope to hear more through your paper of the pheas- 

ant, as I think it will soon be a game bird all over 
Massachusetts. C. E. Batrey. 

[We-regret that the interesting photograph could not 
be reproduced.] 


An Unusual Nesting Place. 


LaKEsIDE Park; N. Y., July 13.—While sitting on the 
peck of' the Lakeside Park Hotel I noticed a bird that 

thought was a house wren fly into the vines that cover 
the wire netting overhead, and looking up I saw a nest 
placed on the wire among the vines about 2!4ft. above 
my head; examining it I concluded that it was not 
that of a wren and that it contained a young bird. A few 
minutes later I saw on the lawn a pair of song spar- 
rows, the female without a tail; and I'concluded that it 
was the bird I had taken for a wren. A moment after 
I saw, her fly into the vine and feed a young bird that 
was sitting near the nest, and later saw her feed the one 
in the nest. I was then convinced that the nest was that 
of the song sparrow, of which I was skeptical, as I had 
never known this species to build its nest other than 
on the ground, or more than 2ft. above it; and here it 
was placed on the wire netting about toft. from the 
ground, and nearly within reach of one’s hand from the 
floor below, where people have walked and sat hundreds 
of times daily for the past month. A young lady guest 
of the hotel told me that she had seen the bird without 
a tail hopping around on the floor and supposed it was 
a young bird, but did not know of the nest. Taking in 
consideration the shyness of the song sparrow, I con- 
sider this an unusual nesting place for this species. 

There are many species of bird in the park surround- 
ing the hotel and its cottages, and as they are not dis- 
turbed they are quite neighborly. I have seen three 
nests of the red-eyed vireo; that exquisite penciled basket 
affair hanging near the cottage. As I write this, a pair 
of kingbirds, a dozen or more of cedar birds, and a 
pheebe can be seen catching flies in front of the cottage 
we occupy. Although not of the fly-catching family, the 
cedar bird seems to hold its own with its two fly-catching 
neighbors. J. L. Davison. 





A West Virginia Panther. 

Mr. AnpreEw J. Price sends us this account, as given 
by a Pocahontas county Paper, of the occurrence of a 
panther in the Cranberry Mountains of that county: 

It has been so long since there was a well authenticat- 
ed case of a panther being seen in the mountains of this 
county that the general belief has grown up that there 
was not a panther left. There seems to be no doubt 
that; there is a panther in the Cranberry Mountains. 
The first heard of it was from Ed. Patterson, who saw 
the tracks of some large animal which had been fol- 
lowing a deer trail in a ety path. 

Last week Andrew and John Moore went to Cran- 


that they saw a panther, and the reader can judge 
whether it was one or not. They had fished down North 
Fork and had prepared to lay out at the forks. 
got: everyihie ready and started up the South 
or a short fish. When they got up about half a mile, 
to the foot of the island, where the path comes in, 
were, standing close together, talking of i 


i 


FE 


It was ly sundown. John had his eyes up the 

river’ saw animal jump across the stream about 

a hundred yards above him. He remarked that he had 

seen a deer. They immediately started up the back chan- 

to get.a sight of the animal if possible as it crossed 
the last degree. As 

Ba BB Ply ga rade 

ahead of them and walked 
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prehensile like tail, drooping to the ground and turning 
up at the end, they spotted it as a panther. The animal 


continued to slowly nose the ground in front of them at - 


a distance of about thirty steps, long enough for them to 
discuss the identity of the animal. They noted the red- 
dish brown color, the round ears, the long lank 
body, and the quick movement of the foot, which 
was stayed just’ as it reached the d. The 
size they put as three times as large as a big dog. The 
panther approached a log and put its forefeet upon it, 
and they had a good look at its foot. Its front legs 
were as large as*a man’s arm, sleeve and all. It was 
when the panther was in this attitude that it slightly 
turned its head and caught sight of the men. Like a 
flash of light, it sprung clear across the back channel 
and took to the mountain side. 

Oh, the things you see when you haven’t got a gun! 
What would the naturalist, who waits around to photo- 
graph animals, given to have been there ‘when that pan- 
ther had its front feet on the log. The boys 
say that it made no _ noise whatever as_ it 
ran through the woods. They went to see where it had 
sprung across the stream. It had sailed across, without- 
raising perceptibly, a distance of about 25ft., and had 
alighted on-a rock. The print of its wet feet was to be 
‘seen on the rock. From thence it had jumped ashore in 
a muddy place and it made a track in the mud like a 
horse. At nowhere else could they discover the imprint 
of its foot. 

The presence of this panther will discourage fishing 
parties to Cranberry, where the trout are about ex- 
hausted. It will not be pleasant camping out when 
the fire burns down, with a mountain lion as big as a 
yearling steer prowling about the camp. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Horn Measurements. 


Editor Forest and Stream: . : 

“Record head.” How shamefully this term is being 
abused, especially in the past three years; or since the 
giant moose from Alaska made his appearance in public 
and placed all former records (so far as moose are con- 
cerned) far in the shade. ; 

What constitutes a record head? Certainly not the 
one that merely has the widest spread across the horns 
after being mounted, which seems to be the most popu- 
lar plan of deciding by some innocent though wily 
taxidermists. Providing the head, or rather the horns, of 
a moose, elk or deer are measured fairly and squarely 
(for with these animals it is really the horns that are 
considered, generally speaking), several measurements 
are necessary. Many claim the largest head on record 
in consequence of the horns spreading to a greater 
-width than any recorded. This means nothing unless 
-one simply wishes to claim the record for spread alone. 
“This single measurement is of little consequence when 
ttaking into consideration general size, beauty, massive- 
iness, number of points and weight. a 

A man might claim a record for horns bearing great- 
est number of prongs, or for horns with greatest length 
or greatest thickness or weight. Any one of these feat- 
mres alone does not constitute a “record” in the general 
acceptance of the term. For instance, one of the first 
giant moose heads that astonished the public was ex- 
hibited about two years ago. It was one of the Alaska 
variety, and before it was mounted was measured fairly 
by noted authorities on such things, for instance, Dr. 
Merriam, of U. S. Biological Survey; Hon. Theo. 
Roosevelt and Geo. Bird Grinnell, of Forrest anp 
STREAM, men whose names and reputations would be 
accepted anywhere. The horns of this head, instead of 
having a tendency to spread apart, lay almost straight 
backward at direct angles.with each other. Even in this 
form their greatest width was 70%in. This was, of 
course, remarkable and unheard of, but still more so were 
the other measurements. The palms measured 2gin. in 
width, not including the prong, of gin. with prong 
(almost a yard), and each palm was 56/2in. in length 
(simply the blade, not entire horn). The eireumference 
of the horn at the burr was not extraordinary; but the 
number of prongs was marvelous, the horns were very 
uniform, the weight was very great, and taking every- 
thing into consideration the head and horns were al- 
lowed to be the largest and finest on record. Pictures 
and an account of the head were published by one of the 
leading sportsmen’s mediums, granting it to be the 
“record moose head.” But suddenly, owing to mislead- 
ing pictures and statements, the glory due this head was 
doomed to short life, for the same journal in its follow- 
ing number printed an illustration with an account of 
another Alaska moose head, with horns spreading 
73%4in., the spread being the only measurement given; 
but it was claimed to be the “record” regardless of other 
‘measurements, size, weight and general appearance. 

This last mentioned head was sold for a large figure, 
and passed through New York for go and in 
-order to satisfy > Aad Forest AND STREAM had its 
representative examine and measure the head. Although 
“he found the spread to be apparently 73%4in., the blades 
measured only 18in., or little more than half the width 
.of the 70%4in. head mentioned in their former issue. His 
.own words to writer were that the head and horns were 
ibabies compared to the head the horns of which meas- 
wured 7o%in. And the paper very promptly and fairly 
acknowl the wrong done. I merely cite this in- 
stance to prove that the mere spread of horns goes for 

ing, ex as to that measurement alone. A man 
might have a swelled head and not hold the record for 
having the most brains. 











Comparatively small, light-beamed horns might have 
an abnormal spread. In I have seen horns almost 
deformed by spreading remarkably wide apart. They 
were not necessarily large horns, but simply inclined to 
spread ; 

In justice to all ir collectors and taxidermists 
I should be pleased to and horns aueneet and 
judged - to ‘respective merits, men 
whose dge and is beyond question. To | 


avoid the devices of fakirs or unprincipfed and anscrupu- 
lous men, horns should be weighed and measured in the 
rough, raw state before being mounted, as the natural 
skull can be seen and no deception can be used, such as 
has been resorted to recently to give spread and ap- 
parent size. .The prices realized for the large Alaska 
moose heads were certainly very high, and such tempta- 
tions are too great for some 'taxidermists to withstand. 

Moose heads having an actual measurement of 58in. 
spread have been sold as 68in., and one head having an 
actual measure of 62in. was spread to 74in. by simply 
splitting the skull in the center, separating the horns, al- 
lowing them to spread to desired measure, and then fast- 
ening the split skull by bbocking the opening in the 
center and bolting together. The scalp is, of course, then 
too narrow across the forehead and neck to be drawn 
over the falsified skull. This is remedied by skillfully 
setting in a piece from another scalp. This is most de- 
grading to the art and profession of taxidermy, and dis- 
gusting to all fair. minded people. 

In the sportsmen’s exhibitions of this year, both in 
Boston and New York, five or six heads of the Alaska 
moose were exhibited. They certainly all had large 
handsome antlers, but they were all offered for sale at 
prices according to their spread, when not a single horn 
was fast to its natural skull. Everyone had been sawn 
off, drilled and bolted on to a large iron pin that pro- 
truded from the unnatural or improvised skull. Let 
us have fair judgment and fair measurements on heads 
and horns, taking all features or points into considera- 
tion, not any one single point. A horse, a dog, in fact 
anything is not judged to excel in consequence of any 
one or two points. Every point is considered and then 
judgment is passed as a whole. Horns by right should 
be weighed if possible, taking as a basis the horns and 
clean, dry skull. Where skull or part is missing, or 
Meo it is covered with the flesh, allowances should be 
made. 

Moose horns should be measured for spread on 
straight line across widest prongs, width of palm fol- 
lowing the flat surface at widest part with and without 
prong; length of palm in same manner, measuring on 
under side; entire length of each horn, beginning at ex- 
treme end of prong nearest inside, following inside curve 
to the burr; circumference at burr, also between burr 
and blade, and number of prongs on each horn; then 
with description of general shape, etc., the whole can be 
judged. With elk, the weight if possible; widest straight 
spread across; total length of each horn from longest 
point following inside curve to burr; length on curve 
of each pair of prongs from main beam to tip, begin- 
ning at brow prongs and numbering them first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and more if they have them; 
circumference at burr and just outside of burr; general 
uniformity, form and massiveness. Caribou are so pecu- 
liar in formation and so lacking in uniformity that 
measurements are difficult, but I would say that with 
spread, length: of each horn, circumference and especial- 
ly number of prongs and statement as to how evenly 
distributed with each pair of palms, width of brow 
palms, if two and if locked or folded, general massive- 
ness and uniformity, they can be fairly judged. Deer 
can be measured and judged the same as elk. Mountain 
sheep should be weighed with dry, clean skull, largest 
circumference taken at base, greatest length of each horn 
on outside curve, and as the extreme large horns of this 
animal are usually worn or broken off at the tips, it would 
be fair to allow the blue ribbon to the horns with great- 
est circumference in conjunction with finest form and 
most perfect tips. Antelope should be measured as 
follows: Length of each horn on line of outside curve, 
spread, circumference at base, general form and ap- 
pearance. 

Skulls could be measured in length from base to nasal 
bone, and width across the eye cavity, where they are 
complete. But to take measurements of a mounted head 
in many instances would be ridiculous, as very few taxi- 
dermists have any idea of proportions and anatomy; and 
given a nice fresh scalp most taxidermists stuff it con- 
siderably out of proportion, it is so elastic; and con- 
sequently measurements would be a farce. 

With buffalo, I would emphatically state that the onl 
authentic measurements should be from the skull an 
horns. Other measurements should be given in the 
flesh and sworn to. The idea of measuring a buffalo 
head (excepting size and spread of horns) when mounted 
is positively ridiculous. 

The only fair way to measure heads and horns is in 
the rough, raw state, and not mounted. 

I trust that the above remarks will lead toward the 
- solving of a very interesting question, that can be very 
easily adjusted and handled by the sportsmen’s associa- 
tions of the different cities, official records being taken 
and kept, and that some influential sportsmen and lovers 
of fair play will interest themselves in seeing that credit 
is given where due. Wma. W. Hart. 


Maryland General and Local Laws. 


Presipent Gro. Dossin Penniman, of the Maryland 
State Game and Fish Protective Association, writes: In 
our general game law most of the counties were exempt- 
ed from the operation of the law as far as it might 
change any of their local game laws. The effect of this, of 
course, would be to make the general law applicable 
on all points not covered by the local game laws; and 
while we were not able to produce as much uniformity 
as we desired in the open and closed seasons for ad- 
joining counties, on account of the great jealousy which 
exists in our State against general legislation, as it 
affects the local interests of the counties, still in many 
of the local laws passed for the counties during the 
session of 1898 there was a decided tendency to come as 
closely as possible to the seasons named in our. bill. 
After the bill had become a law four of the counties, 
which were excepted when the bill passed, expressed 
their willingness to come under the general bill, but it 
was so late in the session that this could not be 
arranged. I have no doubt that at the session of 1900, 
when the eo out the “State have had an 
pomensy, to - never ae with aren of the 
Foes my aw, most of the counties will come in un- 

its provisions. 3 


Pelts and Winter Meat, 


_ It was in the fall of 1891 that Bert Reed, an old-timer 
in the Rocky Mountains, who was a neighbor ranchman, 
and myself formed a partnership to go trapping jn the 
mountains of Colorado and Wyoming. It was our ob- 
ject besides getting’ furs to kill our winter’s<meat, and 
also meat for some of our neighbors, who could not get 
away from their ranches. 

I left the ranch Sept. 22, with the agreement that 
Bert was to meet me at one of our old camp grounds 
in Stump Park in a few days. The morning J started 
the mountains were white with the first snow of the 
season, and by the time I had travelea yp the mountains 
three or four miles I found the fresh, soft snow hanging 
heavily on the trees, My ranch being the furthest settle- 
ment into the mountains at that point, I was out of sight 
of any settlement from the start. The feeling of being 
alone entirely and going further each hour from civilj- 
zation is one, not of loneliness, but of supreme delight 
to a lover of the forest. 

About 12 o’clock I arrived at the spot agreed upon 
to await the arrival of my companion. We were each to 
carry a bed and complete camping outfit, so that if 
circumstances required we could operate in different 
localities, which required each of us taking a saddle 
horse and pack horse. After setting up the tent and 
making a comfortable camp, I spent the time scouring 
the country surrounding for a distance of several miles 
to ascertain the prospects for game and fur-bearing 
animals. For two days I followed up my investigations, 
finding some elk and deer signs, and an abundance of 
marten. On my return to camp on the third day I found 
Bert in camp, and felt a relief at being able to say some- 
thing to somebody. After supper we discussed the 
best course to pursue, and decided to push further into 
the mountains the next day. 

That night it snowed a little. The next morning, as 
we were eating our breakfast about daylight, sitting 
just under cover of the tent, and looking across a small, 
open park, we saw two deer standing looking at the 
smoke of our camp-fire; without getting up I reached 


‘back in the bed arid got my gun and took a shot; but 


it was beyond my range, for I am not generally a dead 
shot at 200 or 300yds.; and after pausing an instant they 
went on to make more tracks and make some other hunt- 
er’s heart glad. We were on our way at an early hour, 
as was our custom, and by noon were on top of the 
Continental Divide, which separates the eastern and 
western waters. 

There we decided to camp and see what we could find; 
and after dinner we took opposite directions to. learn 
what game was in our immediate vicinity. 

After climbing a discouragingly high mountain to a 
distance of perhaps a mile from camp, I found tracks of 
elk, which I judged had been made early that day. The 
snow was gone only in patches, and it was difficult trail- 
ing. Across a ravine I saw a cow feeding along the side 
of the mountain about a half-mile away. I didn’t look 
any more for tracks, but made my way cautiously in the 
direction of the game. When nearing the place where 
I had sighted the cow, a bull bounded to its feet not 
more than 3oyds. from me, and making a few jumps 
stopped, turned and looked right into the .45-90. The 
distance being very short, I scored a hit, and he came 
tumbling down the side of the mountain straight toward 
me, and when he finally came to a “lie still” was but a 
few steps away. Turning around to look for the cow, I 
saw her standing tooyds. away, and fired; then another 
bull tore up along thie side of the mountain, and I took 
a running shot at him, and “there were others,” seven in 
all, that I saw, but I stopped shooting and commenced 
looking for results. 

The one by my side I knew was mine. Going to where 
the cow had stood, I saw her lying dead near by, and 
then went to look for the third, but found I had made 
a clean miss. As by previous arrangement one of our 
neighbors was to come in two days later with a pack ocut- 
fit to get meat, we felt ready to receive him; for two elk 
make a good pack load for four horses. At that time the 
greater part of the settlers in that region depended en- 
tirely upon the game for their meat, and as the game 
did not winter in the locality on account of the great 
depth of snow, it was necessary to lay in a supply in the 
fall to last all winter. 

Bert had been informed where an elk had recently been 
killed, and that afternoon had taken his 43lb. bear trap 
and went to the spot where the entrails were, and spent 
the evening planting his “jewelry” for any stray bear that” 
might come that way. When I reached camp about 
sundown with the elk antlers over my shoulders, the 
barn-door smile on Bert’s countenance was suggestive 
of ‘dreams of fresh meat in camp. The next -morn- 
ing we both went out to the bear trap and found, no, not 
a bear, but a red fox “in it with both feet.” Both front 
legs were caught up close to the shoulder, and, of 
course, it could not move the trap out of its bed. 

We remained in that camp a week, during which 
time several inches of snow fell, making good tracking: 
and we spent most of our time tramping over the 
mountains in search of bear tracks, as to that we meant 
to give special attention during the first snows. No 
bear tracks were found, but there was a great abundance 
of elk and deer. One morning early, while going in 
search of bear, and while passing near where I had 
killed the elk, and while it was snowing very fast, I 
crossed the trail of a band of elk which must have 
numbered at least fifty, and scarcely any fresh snow had 
fallen in their tracks; they were certainly less than ten 
minutes ahead, and were feeding as they traveled. It 
was a great chance to get meat, but we had plenty for 
that time, and I went on after bear tracks. : 

At another time, while coming in in the evening, when 
within five minutes’ walk of camp, I crossed the fresh 
trail of five deer, and through curiosity circled around, 
taking in perhaps four acres, and found that they had 

not gone outside of the circle; but we- needed no meat 
and I resisted the tempting offer. 


During our stay there we caught six marten between 
bear hunts. We next moved our camp to Buffalo Park, a 
point several miles nearer home, and while moving, and 
the intended camping d, we 
bear track. The snow had gone off the south 


within three miles of 
crossed a ‘ 
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side of the mountains by that time, but there was plenty 
of snow in the heavy timbér and on the north side of 
the mountains. We were traveling north and the ‘bear 
was headed west. It was night by the time we reached 
the camping ground and made camp. Next morning 
at break of day Bert started for the ranch for more 
grub and some things that were left behind, while I 
mounted a saddle horse and went to look after our 
bear. I was headed for a dense forest, where there was 
good tracking snow, and purposed making a detour 
westward, thinking to strike the track several miles west 
of where we had seen it. After climbing a very high 
mountain to the top, and starting into the timber on the 
western slope, I found a very fresh trail of half a dozen 
elk going in my direction. As there was a wagon 
road’ leading from the settlements into our present 
camp, and it was not more than ten miles distant, we 
had determined to get all the meat we could from that 
camp. So I dismissed bruin from my mind for that 
time, and dismounting, left my horse to graze on the 
rich feed in the bare patches where the snow was 
melted off, and went ahead cautiously. When only a few 
rods away from my horse, I saw in a low basin ahead 
a cow elk, which saw me at the same time; taking a hur- 
ried shot as it turned, I hit it hard. They were all off 
in 2 rush, except a calf, which seemed slow to get 
started, and as these make fine meat, and weigh at that 
season of the year about 15olbs., I shot it and killed it on 
the spot. After the band had run to a considerable dis- 
tance. a bull stopped and turned broadside. I fired three 
shots at him and cut not a hair, and have never been 
able to give a good excuse for such a clean miss. 

Hurriedly dressing the calf, I went after the horse, un- 
saddled and picketed him, and went on after the wound- 
ed elk. After going with the bunch a short distance, it 
left them, and accompanied by-a bull, started straight 
down the mountain side. Following a short distance, I 
found where the wounded one had been lying down, but 
had gone before I came in sight.. The bull had gone 
up on the side of the mountain to keep watch, and he 
started running up the side of the mountain when I 
came in sight. Taking a shot at long range as he went 
between two trees, I hardly expected to hit, and he ran 
on out of sight. I followed on down the hill after the 
wounded one, and every few rods found where it had 
lain down; but the snow had thawed the day before and 
had frozen hard that night, making a hard crust, which 
could not be gone through without a great noise. Seeing 
it was useless to try to get in sight of it with the snow 
in that condition, I retraced my steps and decided to 
wait till the sun got high enough to soften the snow. 
Going back to the place from where I had fired at the 
bull, I went up to see what had been done. On finding 
his tracks I saw plenty of blood on both sides of his 
trail where he had run, and found him 5oyds. away 
dead. After getting him in shape to save the meat I 
went on to look after my bear. Making the entire 
circuit of several miles through the woods to the west, 
where I supposed it would go, and not finding its trail, I 
came to the place where we had crossed its trail the day 
before, and followed it up a ravine and found there the 
carcass of an elk, on which it had been feeding for per- 
haps a week; and instead of going west, as its track had 
indicated, it had gone back where it came from, only up 
on the south side of the mountain, where the snow was 
all gone. Having satisfied myself that it was “living” 
round there, I started back to find the wounded elk. 
Striking the trail where I had left it, I followed it about 
two miles down the side of a very steep mountain, and 
on coming up with it found it very much alive, and 
keeping a sharp lookout for danger. Expecting to find 
it that way, I was moving with caution and got a good 
shot, and after crashing down the side of the mountain 
for soyds. it fell to rise no more. By the time I got it 
in shape to preserve the meat, and reached my horse, 
which fortunately was directly on my way to camp, and 
then into camp, the shades of night had shut off from 
view the splendid surroundings. The park in which 
we were camped contained perhaps 400 acres, and was 
a most beautiful spot; it was surrounded by heavily- 
timbered mountains, and was one of my ideal camp 
grounds. After attending to the wants of my horses, and 
preparing and eating my supper by the light of the 
camp-fire, I rolled into my “feather bed,” being alone 
that night. 


The next morning I was up and ready for action at 
break of day, having bear on the brain. Packing the 
bear trap on one horse and riding the other, I proceeded 
to bruin’s headquarters for supplies. The carcass which 
it was working at was in a ravine, which was at that 
spot barren of timber, consequently I had to pack timber 
several rods to build a pen, and by the time I had it all 
completed and the trap set and had returned to camp, the 
sun had again disappeared behind Old Baldy, one ,of 
the prominent landmarks'of that section. I found Bert 
in camp with a fresh supply of grub, and ready to listen 
to my report for the past two days. 

Means had to be secured for taking out the meat we 
had on hand, I therefore directed Bert where to find the 
bear trap, to see if it was’all right, and I hit the trail for 
the ranch, about ten mifes distant, to arrange with a 
neighbor to come in with a wagon and take out the 
meat. On my return to camp about noon I learned from 
Bert that the trap had been undisturbed. After dinner 
we went to the place where the meat was, and skinned 
and prepared it for packing, and set two traps at the 
éntrails for foxes. Next morning we took the four 
horses and went by way of the bear trap; we found, by 
fresh tracks, that the bear had been near there, but had 
not disturbed anything. . Going on to our meat we found 
a fox in each of our traps. In packing our horses, one 
of them, a stubborn old brute, lay down after we had 
him packed with half an elk, all ready to start, and we 
had to unpack him to get him up. Of course all that 
goes in with the business, and after some extra hard 
lifting and work, intermingled with pack ropes, it was 
all forgotten, to be remembered against the horse no 
more. i 

When we came in — of camp that evening, about 4 
o'clock, we saw old Elick Hilton there with his wagon 
ready the meat, and after supper he started for a 
night drive to the ranch. 7 sy 

Next morning the weather looked threatening; it was 
very dark and a few snowflakes were -falling, We 





started on horseback to visit our bear trap. Bert was 
riding ahead when he reached-a rise of ground which 
overlooked the bear pen, at a distance of 80 rods, he 
stopped his horse, and shading his eyes with his hand 
from the now _fast-falling snow, said: “I believe he’s 
been there!” Riding up quickly, I saw at a glance that 
the pen was demolished. We left our horses and went 
down through the woods and across the ravine, as iif the 
bear was behind us instead of ahead; for by this time 
it was snowing very fast, and we were afraid the trail 
would get covered and we would lose it. When we came out 
of the timber near the pen we saw that the clog was 
gone. We struck the trail of the clog before we reached 
the pen, and took the trail at a good gait, with visions 
of bear in every object in sight. The chase was too 
short, for we only followed about 75yds. when we came 
up with it fastened among some trees, quite gentle, much 
to our regret. It is said, and I believe truly, that when a 
bear is trapped by a hindfoot, as was this one, they are 
not nearly so full of fight as when caught by a front 
foot. There it was, a fine specimen of bear—a female 
Rocky Mountain grizzly, weighing 4oolbs., and with a 
good hide, which netted us $25. The game was dis- 
patched by a bullet in the head. Oh! how it did snow. 
We built a fire, for we had something of a job before us, 
as any one knows who has properly skinned a bear. 

We both worked at it a while, and then Bert went to 
look after the fox traps, which had been set at the same 
place again, while I finished it. When he came back he 
had another fine fox hidé to add to our day’s catch. 
Then the fun commenced—packing the meat and hide of 
that bear on the horses. Nearly all horses are afraid of 
bear, and the scent of one will create a general panic 
among horses. Ours were no exception, and “there was 
a hot time on the hillside that day”; but we succeeded. 
By the time we reached camp, about 3 o’clock that even- 
ing, there was fully 6in. of fresh snow on the ground. 

The next two days we spent in scouring the surround- 
ing country for many miles in search of bear tracks. 
The second day, about 10 o’clock, I struck the trail of 
an old she and two cubs, and as they traveled mostly 
on the south side of the mountains, where the ground 
was bare, I followed them with great difficulty. They 
were not more than two or three hours ahead of me at 
most, as they crossed my tracks at one place, where I 
had passed before finding their tracks. I followed them 
till sundown, when they went entirely out of the snow, 
and all that was left for me to do was to turn my. weary 
steps toward camp, fully ten miles distant, without a 
trail of any kind. But the night was a beautiful moon- 
light one, so that I traveled as easily as by day, and 
reached camp by about 10 o’clock. I had a fine marten 
skin for my day’s work, having treed and shot it be- 
fore finding the bear trail. Bert had not found anything 
of interest. 


As the snow was gone to a great extent, we set about 
preparins to move camp about ten miles further west, to 
Hog Park. We arrived there in due time, and after 
making camp we each went out to take a survey of our 
surroundings before dark. I came in after dark, having 
gone about two miles north to learn the prospects for 
game, as we hadn’t brought any meat with us. I found 
Bert feeling good, for he had gone out about rooyds. 
from camp and found fresh beaver sign, and we had hard- 
ly hoped to find any of them there. He had set a trap, 
and when we were ready for bed I suggested that -we 
go and see if everything was right at the trap. On 
coming near we heard a great commotion in the water, 
which was about 4ft. deep, and soon saw a head come up 
out of the water; we had him, and he was so large and 
powerful that he could raise the bag of stones which 
was fastened to the trap to drag him down and drown 
him, and he would hold it up while he would get his head 
above the surface and breathe. That was the largest 
beaver I ever saw, and it would have weighed fully solbs. 
We went to bed feeling hilarious over our good luck. 
As that was a day for moving we had not counted on 
any profit, and the hide brought us $9 when we sold our 
bunch of fur. 

Bert was an enthusiastic beaver trapper and under- 
stood it thoroughly, while I had no hankering for work- 
ing about the water; so he followed his inclination next 
morning by going to some beaver dams several miles 
southeast of camp, while I went north to look for meat. 
Soon in the morning snow began to fall, and it snowed 
hard. The ground was bare when I left camp, and by 
9 o'clock there was no less than 5in. of snow, and 
still snowing. About that time I had given up looking 
for game until the snow stopped. There was a small 
park about four miles north of our camp, which was bet- 
ter located for a camp than where we were, and I decided 
to go up there, while it was snowing, and sce if anyone 
had camped there; with a view to making our next camp 
there providing no one had been there with horses to 
eat off the feed. : 

While making my way leisurely up the side of a very 
steep mountain through the blinding snow, I saw an 
object ahead of me which I thought looked like the 
head of an elk lying down. I looked at it so long and it 
remained ‘so perfectly still that I’ began to doubt.. It 
appeared. to’ me as having its ears set forward. and 
looking intently at me. I moved on a few steps and 
looked again as well as the fast falling snow would 
allow, still thinking it must be an elk lying down and 
covered with snow, While thinking hard what to do, 
the object, along with about a dozen of its kind, sudden- 
ly rose to its feet, and I saw, mingled with snowflakes, a 
Ene bunch of elk. _Hurriedly bringing my gun. up, I 
discovered to my chagrin that the sights were full. of 
snow, and hy the time I had that cleaned out the chances 
were slim, but I took a snap shot and hit, but not hard 
enough to do any good. Their trail led through the 
small. park.to which I was goi When I got there, 
knowing the advantage of delaying pursuit until they 
would. be off their guard, I st 
of the park and surroundings, and. 
been no campers in the vicinity. Then I sat down and 


ate my lunch, and after spending an. hour started after. 


my elk, determined to “get meat” or “get tired”; the 
latter I was quite sure Bw for they a 


from . It had ; vi 
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through 
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‘open country, where they had every advantage of a 
hunter in ‘pursuit. Some had lain down; and everything 
indicated that they had spent at least an hour there, 
showing the advisability of not following them at once.. 
They had gone leisurely up along the side of the moun- 
tain and I followed cautiously for about 80 rods, when 
I spied the hindquarters of one about 75yds. ahead. 
Waiting a moment to learn of its movements, I saw a 
pair of antlers moye at the other end of the hindquarters, 
and then there stepped into partial view a magnificent 
bull, all unconscious of any danger, and affording a fine 
shot, and the .45-90 belched forth death to another of 
the noblest of American animals. 

The others had been lying down, and jumped up in 
confusion and afforded some more good shots, but I 
was too far away from the ranch then to take any meat 
home, and I just -held the old gun down tight so it 
wouldn’t shoot, while the band passed safely out of 
sight. This was an ideal spot for bear, and after skin- 
ning the animal and taking off all four quarters, and 
trimming off such meat as I could, I left the carcass 
there without taking the entrails out, making a tempting 
bait for a wandering bear. I got back to camp about 
dark to find Bert feeling at peace with all the world; 
he had found some beaver sign a few miles from 
camp and had some traps out. 

The next morning dawned bright and clear: I started 
on horséback toward the scene of action of the day. be- 
fore, hoping to find a bear trail, as there was a good 
tracking snow in the morning. When within 3ooyds. of 
the carcass I struck the largest bear track I have ever 
seen in any place. It was coming up from toward the 
carcass, and I at once supposed it had been at the - 
meat, in which event I was nearly sure of finding it, for 
usually they do not travel far after filling themselves 
with fresh meat. Leaving the horse, I followed the back 
track to within Soyds. of the carcass, and there found an 
end to the trail. . It had come so far and then turned 
about and stepped in its tracks, going back so exactly 
that it looked 2s if it had passed but once. Why it had 
not found the carcass when so near to it I never could 
tell. I went back, got my horse and started in pursuit. 
By 11 o’clock I found the tracks heading down the side 
of a very deep cafion, where the morning sun had so 
bared the ground that I was unable to trail it. By walk- 
ing and leading the horse, and picking my way down the 
steep, rocky side of the cafion, I was able, after a tedious 
and in some places dangerous passage, to reach the bot- 
tom of the cafion, in which flowed the Grand Encamp- 
ment Creek, a few miles above the present site of the 
Grand Encampment mining town, which is now enjoy- - 
ing a boom. There I found a small space where I could 
tie my horse with a few feet of rope, enabling him to 
reach a few bunches of grass. Leaving the horse there, 
I hastened on across the creek, and climbed the cafion 
on the other side until I reached tracking snow, and after 
considerable searching found the trail, as I had hoped 
to, and pushed on with a zeal which only a bear track 
of such dimensions could give. I followed it on at 
my best pace for three hours, only taking my eyes 
the tracks, and the vicinity in which they were leading, 
occasionally to note the too rapidly declining sun. 
Never did I so much wish to be alone in the moun- 
tains, without a horse to care for; in which event I 
could have followed till dark and then camped on ‘the 
trail; but the horse must come out of that cafion before 
dark. The last half-hour I trailed on a good smart 
trot, and there was the trail still leading on, on, on, back 
tracking all the way, and the sun sinking low in the 
west. With a last look in the direction of the coveted 
prize, I turned about and made a long home run for 
the bottom of the cafion—the distance I would not try 
to calculate—reaching it just as the sun had ceased to 
shine on the mountain tops, and dusk was fast gathering 
down in the cafion. I found the horse shivering with 
the chill of the frosty evening. 


I knew there was a hard task ahead of me—to get the 
horse out of the cafion before dark. Taking the picket 
rope in hand, I would climb up the steep slope the full 
length of the rope, or until I would come to a spot which 
offered footing sufficient for a horse to stand, then I 
would bid him come; and he would come, climbing, 
scrambling, plunging, sometimes on his knees and some- 
times on his feet, but always coming, till he would land 
at the place selected, puffing and ready to stop. In this 
way we worked until darkness was fairly settled around 
us, when we reached the top. Then commenced a long 
plod to camp; riding where it was good footing, and 
walking over rough country, and guided through the 
wilderness by the bright moon. I came in sight of our 
camp-fire at about half-past nine. Tired and hungry? 
Well, yes, middling. Bert had had better success and 
had added to our stock of beaver hides. 

The bright sun had spoiled the tracking snow and we 
agreed to move camp to the place before mentioned, 
about four miles north, and to turn our attention to tra 
ping. Having established a good permanent camp in 
what was then a paradise for hunter and trapper, I 
started out to string a line of traps for marten, while 
Bert devoted his time to looking after beayer, having 
a long. distance to go, since our last move was directly 
away from his beaver dams. We were taking'a goodly 
number of marten, getting one or two every night at the 
elk carcass, which was on my line of traps; as I was 
visiting it every day to discover the first appaearance of 
any bear that might find it. 

b began to run low, and Bert agreed to go for a 
new supply, while I should tend the traps and take care 
of the furs. He was to be gone three days, going and 
coming by way of his beaver traps, which were about 
two miles off the trail leading to the settlements. On the 
morning of the third day that he was gone I went on 
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lunch I concluded not to take time to cook dinner, but 
to trust to luck to meet Bert on the road, as I knew 


fie would have a supply of bread with him. It was about © 


a mile from where he would leave the main trail in going 
to his traps to where he would come back to it again, 
and I hoped to reach the point where he would leave it 
ahead of him, and then I would be sure of meetin 
him. Covering that distance as rapidly as possible, i 
reached the spot only to find the trail of his horses where 
he had wassed. There was no time to lament over hav- 
ing nothing to eat, and I went on, arriving at the old 
camp ground, where the trap was cached, about 4 o’clock 
- in the evening. _My own hunger reminded me that the 
horses might be hungry, and I turned them loose and al- 
lowed them a half-hour of the precious time to feed, then 
packed the trap and started for a fourteen-mile ride over 
a very mountainous trail. By the time half of the dis- 
tance was covered ‘it was so dark in the pine woods that 
I could not see my hand before my face. but trusted en- 
tirely to the saddle horse to keep the trail, letting go the 
reins, and covering my face with my arms for protection 
against underbrush. In this way we plodded on, and 
between 9 and 10 o’clock the welcome camp-fire showed 
ey | the trees in the distance and Bert rolled out 
of wondering what I was celebrating, as I had 
left mo clue behind to give him a chance to even con- 
jecture where I was. 

The next morning we went to set the trap; we did so 
by building a Fig. 4 pen about 4ft. high. The second 
morning after this we found that the bear had been 
there, and reached over the side of the pen and dragged 
a piece of the carcass which would weigh toolbs. over 
the side of the pen, tearing it partly down; had then 
dragged the meat away a few feet and eaten a small 
quantity and gone on its way rejoicing, I hope, for there 
was no rejoicing on the other side. We built the pen 
up 6ft. high and left the trap two weeks without his re- 
appearing. During this time the weather was warm 
dering the day, and very dry; we were successfully trap- 
ping or marten, and in the meantime Bert killed a fine, 
at, calf elk, which made a grateful change in our meat 
diet from old bull meat. 

It was our intention to go trapping in January on 
snowshoes with trail sleds, and as the big game all 
leaves that locality as soon as the snow begins to get 
deep, we had been caching some meat at the different 
points where we had been ‘ilting for our winter supply, 
and we were in need of at least one more elk to complete 
our supplies; but day after day we visited our traps and 
traversed woods abounding in game, yet were not find- 
ing any, hence we were anxiously looking for snow. 
One morning toward the middle of November we got 
up and found several inches of snow, with every indica- 
tion of more from the way it was coming down. I 
started out over the line of traps early to give myself 
time to hunt for meat, and after going about two miles 
from camp found where a fine bunch of elk had crossed 
in the fresh snow evidently not more than fifteen 
minutes before. I went on and ffhished looking at my 
traps, taking two marten, then returned to the elk trail 
and proceeded tq follow them with care. They were going 
straight down the side of the mountain, which was 
very steep and rocky, and in a dense growth of large 
spruce timber. The snow was piling down in great 
chunks, making it difficult to see. I had gone perhaps 
a half-mile from where I struck the trail when J saw 
the head of a cow, which was lying down, and she saw 
me at the same time and got up; then I heard more stir- 
ring in the bushes, and then a huge pair of antlers rose 
up from behind a large log, about half way between 
where I stood and where I had seen the first one; he hat 
been lying down and was hidden from view as I ap- 
proached. He got up facing me, with his entire body 
hidden by a log and some rocks, and with only his head 
and horns visible, at about 5oyds. away. As I already 
had gun to shoulder when he got up, I had only 
to switch it a few inches to one side to have a bead 
between his eyes, and when. the gun cracked the. head 
went out of sight, and then such a crashing down the 
side of the mountain. One not having heard a hand of 
elk go at full speed down a steep, rough mountain 
side would have declared there were hundreds of them. 
I think, from the tracks, there were about twenty. I 
went down and found lying where he had fallen truly 
the “monarch of the forest.” It was the largest elk 
with the largest antlers that ever fell to my gun. The 
horns now decorate the walls of my father’s dining room 
at the old homestead in Pennsylvania, where they are 
admired by many. By the next day the snow was too 
deep to hunt, and we went out and packed in the hind- 
quarters and hide and head, caching the remainder of 
the meat there. 


Grub was running low, and as it looked as if it was 
going to clear up the next day, Bert started for the 
ranch again for a two weeks’ supply of provisions, while 
I kept on trapping. The snow commenced again soon 
after he left, and by the third day, when he was to be 
back, I had determined that we would be obliged to get 
out, as the snow. was getting too deep for the horses 
to find feed and also too deep for travel. The morning 
of the third day I started out to lift my traps, as the snow 
was at least 15in. deep and still falling. The first trap was 
about a mile and a half from camp. I concluded to 
leave my gun there till I came back. When coming 
back and within half a mile of my gun, I saw a marten 
and chased it up a tree. Then I felt that I owed myself 
an apology for not bringing my gun. I threw clubs at 
the marten, thinking if I could get it down ‘in the deep 
snow I might catch it. Finally it jumped and landed well 
out from the tree, and I chased it just about one-quarter 
of a minute, when I realized I had underestimated its 

_Tunning qualities in deep snow. It went directly the way 
‘I wanted to go, and I followed it about 80 rods and 
tracked it up a dead tree. I saw its head sticking out of 
a hole, looking down at me; and right there before its 
eyes, in broad daylight, I took two traps out of my 
haversack, set them both at the root of the tree, baited 
them and went away, leaving it still watching me. I 
found Bert in camp with our supplies, and he agreed with 
me that we wend Dave to get out, as the time of year 
had come when we miglit expect to be snowed up any 
time. However, we had previously decided to pack the 
hindquarters of the two bull elk that had been killed 
at that camp over to the top of the Continental Divide, 


-Crittenden county and thereby evade the tax. 


about ten miles further west, so that we could sled it over 
on the western slope, if we wanted to trap that far west 
later in the season. The next morning I packed two 
of the horses with elk meat and started out to cache it, 
while Bert following my directions went out to get the 
traps I had set for the marten. Owing to the depth 
of snow I had a hard day’s work, and got back at dusk, 
finding Bert there with the hide of the marten that had 
watched me set the traps. Still the snow kept piling 
down, and it was with feelings of rémorse that we tied 
our horses out on picket that night, for by that time the 
snow actually touched their bellies when they walked; 
yet it was rather light, and they managed to paw out 
some grass. 

We were up three hours before daylight, brought in 
our horses and gave them a feast of hay, which was 
under our bed, for we had cut and dried it when first 
making camp. By daylight we were ready to start for 
home; and by ‘steady plodding, without.a stop for lunch 
or anything else, reached the ranch at 4 o’clock that 
evening; glad enough to have a comfortable stable for 
the horses, with plenty of feed, and a roof under which 
we could eat and sleep after living outdoors two months. 
After summing up our expenses, which were only what 
we had eaten, and counting our ingathering of furs, to 
say nothing of the store of hard-frozen meat laid up for 
winter use, we found we had netted a nice profit, besides 
enjoying to its full extent the pleasures attendant upon 
such occupation. Thus ended our fall hunting and trap- 
ping expedition. 

I will give an account later of our winter trapping 
expedition, which began two months later, and was con- 
ducted on snowshoes with trail sleds. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 

West Vircinia, 


Arkansas Non-Residents. 


LittLe Rock, Ark., July 4.—There is no exception 
whatever in the non-resident law. The fact that a 
man owns land or is a member of the club does not ex- 
empt him from the non-resident tax. ! think the Mem- 
phis Club members stand in with the county officers of 


I am not much in favor of the non-resident tax. What 
we have to contend with is the St. Louis and Chicago 
market hunters. The tax and non-export law were aimed 
at them. They had been coming into our woods and 
staying the year round and shipping game and fish in 
closed packages, and we had to do something. The re- 
sult is that we have reached some people we did not 
want to reach, and we do not exactly know what to do 
with the visiting sportsmen. Like Nanki Poo, the 
market hunter does not carry his name on his pocket 
handkerchief, and we cannot tell him from a pot-hunter. 

I am chairman of the committee on game laws ap- 
pointed by the last session of the State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, and I am going to try and get at some reason- 
able solution of this matter, if the rest of the committee 
will have it so. My idea is to tighten up the non-export 
law. If we can stop that, the visiting sportsmen will 
not hurt matters. I want to put a penalty on the carrier 
so heavy that it will not be profitable to carry the game. 
No railroad will carry it unless there is money in it, and 
when you take that inducement away the non-export 
law is a success. The trouble with the present one is 
that the railroads are willing to pay a fine now and 
then to keep the business. We have got clear sailing 
under the provisions of the decision of the United States 
and State Supreme Courts, and I believe in using it. 

At present there is no law protecting ducks and geese, 
and they are exported to St. Louis and Chicago by the 
thousand, and with them other game in the center of 
the package. I am going to prepare a statute that wiil 
protect all the game and niake it unprofitable to ship 
them, and leave out the license clause. j 

That may not suit the rest of the committee, and 
then our statute may not go through the Legislature, but 
we will at least make an effort to get a consistent and 
reasonable game law that will protect the game and not 
be unjust to any one. 

The market hunters are the disturbing element. They 
come in and camp in some secluded spot and arrange 
with a railroad company to stop at some flag station and 
take on their game and fish; and they keep that up all 
the year round. If the railroad is indicted it pays the $25 
fine and keeps up the business. If the fine was $500, the 
jury would put it on just as quick, and the business 
would not pay. A jury will not put a heavy fine on an 
individual, but that reason does not apply to a railroad, 
whom they consider a fair subject for slaughter any- 
how. J: M. R. 


North Carolina Bears and Deer. 


A Hertrorp, N. C., correspondent writes in reply to 
an inquiry: “We have plenty of bears, but no dogs upon 
which to rely. Our packs of bear dogs have all been 
killed out. | Rabies broke out among them, and the 
whole pack had to be killed, as they were all bitten. 
If your friend who desires bear territory has a good bear 
dog or two, I can give him points on good grounds for 
the sport, and if he has one or two good sticking and 
striking dogs can supply plenty of young inexperienced 
hounds to help in the running; but I have nothing to 
be depended upon when the game comes to a stand and 
shows fight. Young hounds always have business: else- 
where at such times. We have excellent deer hunting 
about 1st of September or October, and plenty of good 
deer dogs. I had some excellent sport the past fall, in 
company with some gentlemen from Atlantic City and 
Philadelphia, hunting deer. 





- Big Yellowlegs and Dowitchers. 


Inner Beacu, L. L., July 16.—A flight of big yellow- 
leg and dowitchers is reported. The birds have come 
into the creeks and salt ponds, along the north side of 
Long Beach, and have been killed along Wreck Lead 
and on the sand bars in the bay near Broad Channel. 
Some very good bags have been obtained by the market 
gunners, and there is am opportunity for some excel- 
lent sport in this vicinity. -Surf snipe. are still yerv 
scarce, 





The Game Laws. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

_ To sportsmen and politicians in the British Islands 
it appears at first sight very remarkable that of: late 
years many States in America (the earliest home of 
modern democracy) have made laws to protect game 
from extermination. In this country one of the avowed 
and indeed foremost objects of the democratic or radical 
party has always been to obtain the complete abolition 
of all game laws. ‘ 

The fact, however, of similar laws having been estab- 
lished in Canada,. Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, proves that the most democratic countries are 
giving up old prejudices and practically acknowledging 
that the preservation of game is beneficial to the whole 
community. 

Reports published from time to time in Forest AND 
STREAM and other American sporting publications ap- 
pear to show that in some of the States there is still either 
a great repugnance to the institution of game laws or 
a great practical difficulty in enforcing them; and the 
results are most deplorable, large districts being almost 
entirely denuded of game. 

I have never read any-dttails of the arguments used 
against such laws in America, but in the British Islands 
the chief objections urged are: 

1. That they are remnants of feudalism, conferring 
privileges upon some classes of the community which 
are denied to others; all exclusive privileges being con- 
trary to democratic ideas of justice. 

2. That the protection of game causes fighting between 
game-keepers and poachers, sometimes even resulting in 
murder. It also frequently causes the homes of the poor 
to be broken up, through men being sent to prison for 
taking game illegally. 

3. That the preservation of game is a hardship. to 
agriculturists, in consequence of large quantities of grain, 
roots and green crops being eaten. 

4. That the destruction by game-keepers of birds and 
beasts of prey causes a degree of increase among insects, 
rats, mice and granivcrous birds, which is most injurious 
to agriculture. 

5. That killing wild animals for amusement causes 
great and unnecessary suffering. It is therefore cruel 
and should be prevented, like cock fighting, dog fighting, 
bull fighting, etc. 

6. That the fondness for hunting is only an inheritance 
of.a habit acquired of necessity by our savage ancestors. 
To indulge in it at our present stage of evolution de- 
moralizes and tends to brutalize us. 

7. That wild animals may be on one man’s land at 
one time and on that of another shortly afterward. Con- 
sequently they belong to no individual owner, and there- 
fore everyone has a right to capture or kill them. 

It is doubtful if any of these statements will bear 
the test of impartial examination; and the amount of 
truth in some of them merely exemplifies the old adage 
that “the abuse of a thing is no argument against its 
use.” Let us therefore take them as numbered: 

1. It is perfectly true that the game laws of Europe 
were first enacted in the feudal ages, but surely that 
fact in itself is no argument against them. Many other 
laws then originated which are still maintained and give 
general satisfaction. It is also true that when political 
power was exclusively in the hands of kings, nobles and 
the prelates of the Christian church thev reserved to 
themselves the right of killing game. Although they 
acted selfishly and frequently abused their power such 
facts can hardly be urged against the preservation of 
game in the present day, because. plenty of men of very 
moderate means and in all stations of life now have 
the pleasure of shooting, hunting or fishing, and far 
greater numbers could have such enjoyment if game were 
preserved more extensively. Of course in thickly popu- 
lated countries first-class sport is usually very expensive, 
but it is no more the exclusive privilege of the rich 
than that of living in large, gorgeously furnished houses, 
keeping large yachts, or having other kinds of amuse- 
ment which cost much money. : 

Tyrannical as the game laws were in feudal ‘times, their 
results were practically beneficial. If all men had been 
permitted to kill game there would soon have been none 
left. and thus a large amount of the food supply of the 
nations would have failed. The serfs doubtless cultivated 
as much land and raised as many pigs, cattle and sheep 
‘as the backward state of agriculture permitted, yet they 
were by no means too well fed, and at times there were 
severe famines. The nobles, with their armed retainers, 
by living to a large extent upon game, left all the more 
food of other kinds for the dwellers in towns and the 
serfs. 

2. The assertion that protecting game by law causes 
crime is equally true if applied to laws for the defense 
of every kind of property. A man who keeps jewels, 
plate or valuable pictures in his house tempts burglars 
to break into it and sometimes to shoot those who inter- 
fere with them; and the burglar’s family often loses its 
home through the husband being imprisoned for robbery 

In the British Islands those who wish to abolish the 
game laws make a distinction between poachers and 
other robbers, sometimes describing the former as poor 
fellows who capture game merely for the purposé of 
saving their families from starvation.. Men who write 
like this are usually inhabitants of the large cities, and 
are personally unacquainted with poachers. The latter 
in nineteen cases out of twenty are in reality lazy, drink- 
ing scoundrels, who will not work when work is offered 
them, and who are as ready to steal farmyard poultry 
as game if they can do so without being discovered. 
Farmers have more than once told me that it is useless 
to offer work to a poacher. 

3. Game is injurious to agriculture only when kept 
in excess. Even hares and rabbits in moderate num- 
bers repay for the damage they commit; and winged 

game, while taking only a small quantity of grain, 
bencfit the farmer by eating largely of the various insects 
and the seeds of noxious weeds. Pheasants especially 
consume incalculable numbers of the worst enemies with 
which the farmer has to contend. Mr. Tegetmeier, natural 
history editor of the London Field, mentions that in 
the crop of one pheasant were found more than 700 
wire worms, and in that of another more than 400 grubs 


of the crane fly. 
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That most beautiful of American game birds, the 
ruffed grouse, lives I think entirely upon insects, wild 
berries, wild seeds, and the buds of trees, chiefly birch. 

Farmers in this country sometimes complain of dam- 
age done by game, and of the latter being kept for the 
exclusive use of the landlords, but it must be considered 
that the rent they have to pay is lower than it would be 
if the landlords did not reserve a right to the game; and 
certainly any farmer possessed of ordinary common 
sense, when about to hire a farm, would protect himself 
by a written agreement from losses due to excessive 
preservation. ¥ 

4. Objection No. 4 certainly does not apply to America, 
where it is universally admitted that the birds and ani- 
mals which destroy game-are far too numerous. In 
the British Islands it is quite true that they have in most 
places been killed by game-keepers in too indiscriminate 
a manner. Especially is this the case with regard to 
owls and some kinds of hawks, which live chiefly upon 
rats and mice; and the latter also upon grubs and beetles. 
The peregrine falcon and sparrow hawk should, I think, 
be exempted from the list of the condemned. They both 
destroy game, but the former is of great service to the 
cultivator in helping to diminish the numbers of crows 
and wood pigeons, while the sparrow hawk kills multi- 
tudes of the small granivorous birds which have of late 
years increased so as to do’very serious damage to the 
cornfields. 

Many game preservers are now well aware of these 
facts and are taking measures to limit the destruction of 
birds of prey. oe 

5. It is very doubtful whether the game killed by 
sportsmen suffers more pain on the average than that 
which dies according to “nature’s” methods—by disease, 
cold, starvation and the attacks of the carnivora. The 
latter are known to frequently eat their prey while 
alive, and in other cases the prey escapes wounded, 
either to recover or to die after lingering a longer 
or shorter time. 

With regard to tame animals, if we take into considera- 
tion their sufferings when driven on country roads, car- 
ried long distances by rail, hustled through the crowded 
streets of cities, beaten with heavy sticks, worried by 
dogs, kept purposely without food or water for twelve 
or more hours before being slaughtered, and finally put 
to death by more or less painful methods; if we think 
of all these facts it seems certain that they endure more 
misery on the whole than the game animals killed or 
wounded by sportsmen, for these suffer no terror or 
pain until shortly before they are fired at. There is of 
course unnecessary pain inflicted through using guns 
and rifles deficient in power, firing at too long ranges, 
etc.; but that is the abuse of sport and not a necessary 
part of it. 

6. There can be no doubt that the loye of hunt- 
ing is an inheritance from our savage ancestors, but 
what proof is there that indulging in it tends to brutalize? 
We do not find in actual life that sportsmen are more 
cruel or unrefined than other men. The simple fact 
that they would not like to shoot poultry in a farmyard 
or oxen in a field shows that the pleasure of sport de- 
pends not upon killing, but upon exercising the skill 
required in approaching game and handling the weapons 
used for killing it. - Some of the most tenderhearted 
and good men in existence have been ardent sportsmen, 
and this is only what might be expected, for shooting 
and fishing bring us into close contact with the wonders 
and beauties of nature, which tend to raise our minds 
above the srdid, money-grubbing spirit of the present 
age. 

Sport is undoubtedly pursued by many who are brutal 
and degraded, but it is not sport which has made them 
so. Such are the men who form the band of “trout 
hogs,” the shooters (not sportsmen) who fire at bushes 
which they see moving, knowing well that they risk 
killing a fellow man, or that, if a deer be behind the 
bushes, he is quite as likely to escape with a broken leg 
as to be bagged. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the Christian religion 
has never taught the necessity of kindness to the lower 
animals; or that it has not inculcated some sort of su- 
perstition which would have the same effect in causing 
us to dislike sacrificing life uselessly. The Hindoos are 
not in themselves more tenderhearted than the Euro- 
pean races, but the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which they have held for countless ages, has suf- 
fused their minds with a feeling of reverence for the life 
of the lower creatures, which prevents bullying or killing 
them without real necessity. The votaries also of the 
Mahometan and other religions in India have, by long 
association with the Hindoos, become largely imbued 
with similar ideas. 

The result of this has been vividly depicted by Hall 
Caine, the well-known writer. When describing his 
tour in India, eight or nine years ago, he said: 

“Nothing gives more delight when traveling through 
rural India than the bird life that abounds everywhere, 
absolutely unmolested. They are as tame as in a poul- 
try yard, making the country one vast aviary. Yellow- 
beaked minas, ringdoves, jays, hoopoes and parrots take 
dust baths with the merry palm-squirrels in the road- 
way, hardly troubling themselves: to hop out of the 
way of the heavy bul’eck carts. Every wayside pond 
and lake is alive with ducks, wild geese, flamingoes, 
pelicans and waders of every size and sort, from dainty 
red-legged beauties the size of pigeons up to great un- 
wieldy cranes and adjutants 5ft. high. 

“We pass a dead sheep with two loathsome vultures 
picking over the carcass, and presently a brood of 
fluffy young partridges, with father and mother in 
charge, look at us fearlessly within toft. of our whirling 
carriage. Every village has its flock of sacred peacocks 

cing gravely through the surrounding gardens and 
fields: and woodpeckers or kingfishers flash about like 
jewels in the blazing sunlight.” 

With regard to argument No. 7, even if it were con- 
ceded that the mere fact of animals being wild gives 
everyone the right to capture or kill them, the question 
is, does it give everyone the right to trespass upon 
the land where the game happens to be? 

\f so, then everyone has a right to trespass on any 
man’s lawn, garden, or orchard, for such a purpose. But 
it is obvious that any claim to such a right would be 
universally repudiated. If allowed, the comfort of indi- 
yidual owners would be gerjously interfered with, and 
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the market value of all gardens, lawns and orchards, to- 
gether with that of the houses to which they are at- 
tached, would be very much diminished, thus injuring 
the whole community. But a farm is as much private 
roperty as a garden, and its market value would also be 
owered if peoplé had a right to trespass upon it in order 
to destroy game. And when an individual, by industry 
and business talent, saves enough money to putchase 
several adjoining farms and thus form a large estate, it 
is evident that the same rules apply to this as to one 
farm, or a garden: 

Leaving out the question of annoyance to the owner 
and the injury done to crops and fences, there is the 
fact that the game upon the land and the fish in the 
waters upon it are of value either as food for the own- 
er and the enjoyment he experiences in hunting, or else 
because he can raise money by selling the privilege of 
hunting to others. 

I do not know what the popular feeling about poach- 
ing now is in America, but in this country the hatred 
which the Radicals or Democrats have toward large 
land owners sometimes causes them to write upon 
that subject in a manner which would at once be. pro- 
nounced absurd if applied to a garden or small al 
belonging to a poor man. But watching the evil ef- 
fects of poaching upon the property of the poor demon- 
oe clearly how injurious it is to the country at 
arge. 


For some years I lived in a part of England where 
there are many farms of only forty to eighty acres, cul- 
tivated by their owners, chiefly with the assistance of 
their wives_and children. Poaching was very prevalent 
and the farmers often complained of how much they 
suffered, not only by the loss of the game, but by fences 
being broken so that sheep escaped from the fields, and 
by growing crops being trampled down. One man 
showed me a stream on his land in which trout had once 
been plentiful, but had then been completely exterminat- 
ed by poachers. If he could have protected them he 
might have let the right of fishing annually to his richer 
neighbors. Another man, who owned about eighty acres, 
wanted me to hire the right of shooting. I would gladly 
have done so, together with that upon two adjoining 
farms, but on inquiry I found they were so incessantly 
poached that the right of shooting was almost. worth- 
less. My refusal was a disappointment to the farmer, for 
he was very poor and had a mortgage on his land. 
There would have been no game whatever had some not 
strayed occasionally from the grounds of two neighbor- 
ing land holders who could afford to employ game- 
keepers. The few rabbits which the owners of the small 
farms trapped they sold in a neighboring town for a 
shilling each, and might have added considerably to their 
incomes in this way if there had been no poaching. 

Mr. Armin Tenner sent an account last year to an 
American sporting periodical, describing how the small 
land-holders in some parts of Germany co-operate in 
order to preserve the game, and sell the right of shooting 
to sportsmen, dividing the money fairly among them- 
selves. Possibly a similar system might succeed in parts 
of the States where the farmers do not care person- 
ally for the pleasure of hunting. In those States where 
game laws do not yet exist much might be done by en- 
forcing the laws against trespass. : 

There appear to be some strange ideas, among a 
certain class of politicians, as to the meaning of what 
they term “natural rights.” Apparently they consider 
that, as man in a savage or “natural” state, and living in 
an uncultivated country, can kill whatever wild animal 
he desires, the power to do so is a right which is denied 
him by tyrannical legislators in a well populated and 
cultivated country. Even the reason given for claiming 
such a right will not bear the test of examination. Al- 
though, as a general but not invariable rule, an indivi- 
dual savage can kill a wild animal without restraint, he 
can only do so on the ftunting grounds of his own 
tribe; and wars are very commonly caused by one tribe 
encroaching upon the land claimed by another. Each 
tribe is, in fact, obliged to fight in order to avoid 
starvation. Here is, therefore, one restriction upon so- 
called natural right. 

Again, if a tribe find that uncontrolled destruction of 
game is seriously diminishing the supply of food, it will, 
if sensible, make some rules to stop such an evil and 
thus place another limit upon “right.” In truth, the term 
“right” simply means any action which is permitted to 
each individual by the tribe or nation in which he 
lives; and if a community consider any special action to 
be injurious to its best interests, it is quite justified in 
making a law to prevent it, thus abolishing the right. 

For several generations after America was settled in 
by various races from Europe the idea of establishing 
game laws was unpopular, partly because great numbers 
of emigrants had come from countries where, the power 
being chiefly in the hands of the king and aristocracy, 
the game laws were exclusive and oppressive, and en- 
forced by extremely severe penalties. There was also 
little necessity for game laws in a new country, because 
game was plentiful upon unoccupied land, and if each 
farmer allowed a neighbor to shoot upon his own land 
he was equally free to shoot upon his neighbor’s land. 

The case is quite different in the présent day, owing 
to the density of population and omer scarcity of 
game. It is clearly beneficial to the community for 
each farmer to raise the greatest possible amuunt of food 
from his land, whether by growing crops, grazing tame 
animals, or encouraging game to breed. But this cannot 
be done unless there be power to keep off trespassers 
ahd punish those who abstract any portion of the crops 
or of the tame and wild animals. It must surely be ad- 
mitted, in common fairness, that if any portion of the 
population have a right to capture game, it should be 
those upon whose lands the game feeds and not those 
who neither own the land nor pay rent for it. 

That game laws rationally framed and enforced would 
be highly beneficial to the mass of the population seems 
certain for the following reasons: 

1. The farmers in countries like the States, where 
they own the land, would make a profit out of the 
game whether they shot and captured it themselves, or 
sold. the right of hunting to others. 

2. The prosperity of countries with extensive manu- 
facturing and mercantile businesses ds largely upon 
the energy ard talents of those who direct and manage 
them: When such men hecome jaded and warn put, or 
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“even ill, through excessive mental labor during the 


chief portion of each year, nothing restores their vigor 
and health so much as an outing accompanied with 
hunting or fishing. But when game and fish are en- 
terminated, forest life is so much less attractive that a 
holiday is likely” to be spent in yawning about hotels at 
fashionable watering places, with the usual deteriorating 
effects of late hours and frivolous amusements. 

A temporary residence in a country district is far 
more beneficial to both the man and his family, morally 
and physically, besides causing money to be spent among _ 
the scanty rural population where it is urgently needed. 

_3. \In all civilized countries there are numerous in- 
dividuals who, having made a competence, decide upon . 
retiring from business. If they can obtain a moderate 
amount of sport in the nature of hunting, shooting or 
fishing, they frequently settle in a country district, other- 
wise, finding rural life too monotonous, they continue 
to reside in a city or its suburbs. There is a great 
tendency in modern times for the population to crowd 
into cities, but it is highly advantageous to a nation for 
as large a population as possible to live in the country, 

ause the money spent there increases. the prosperity 
of the local farmers, trades people and others, and still 
more because the children, having plenty of pure air, 
exercise and wholesome food (besides being in perpetual 
contact with the refining beauties of nature), become far 
superior, mentally, morally and physically, to those rear- ” 
ed in the enervating surroundings of cities, amid drink- 
ing saloons and depraved companions. 

ndon is one of the healthiest cities in the world, 
yet so deleterious is it to child life that, as statistics 
prove, the population would become extinct in a few 
generations if it were not incessantly recruited from 
those reared in the country. 

4. Ifthe States continue to be denuded of game at the 
present rate, there will in a few years be little or no 
use for either shotguns or sporting rifles. There must 
indeed now be thousands of men who refrain from 
pcenenn ns solely because of the scarcity of game. 

f, by the enforcement of judicious laws, the supply could 
be increased and maintained perennially, a great impulse . 
would be given to the gun and rifle trade. The result of 
this would be the training of multitudes in the use of such 
weapons, so that, if required for the defense of the 
country, they could be made into far more efficient sol- 
diers than would be possible in their present circum- 
stances. Numerous conflicts between practical hunters 
and highly disciplined troops have proved that the fire 
of the latter is almost incredibly inferior in accuracy to 
that of the former. 

Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland, in his “Hints to Riflemen,” 
published at New York in 1864, remarks: “I have been 
assured repeatedly, by officers who have taken very 
great pains in training their men beforehand, that the 
only men who were to be relied on were those whose 
long familiarity with the use of the gun was such that 
they instinctively held and pointed it in the right’ direc- 
tion; while those who had had only such instruction as 
the soldier receives,,in estimating distance, arranging 
sights, etc., were often seen in action firing into the 
ground or into the air, quite unconscious of what they 
were doing.” ; 

. If. game were preserved until it became abundant, 
multitudes of people would be able to buy it who now 
can rarely ever afford to do so. In England the num- 
berless pheasants, artificially reared until old enough to 
take care of themselves, cost the large land-holders from 
ten shillings to a pound each by the time they are 
shot; but, being so plentiful, they are sold in the towns, . 
retail, at two to three shillings each. Invalids and com- 
paratively poor people are thus able to obtain a pleasant 
change of diet from the eternal round of beef, mutton 
and pork. 

6. In most parts of the States game has decreased to 
such a degree that the only way of saving it from utter 
extinction appears to be that which Forest AND STREAM 
has advocated for some time, viz.: prohibiting the sale 
altogether. 

But such a prohibition need not be maintained more 
than a few years, if only public opinion could be so in- 
fluenced as to allow of game protecting laws being uni- 
versally passed and enforced. In a short time the result 
would inevitably be that not only would the native game, 
both large and small, again become plentiful, but the 
various species of foreign pheasants imported of late 
years by some patriotic Americans, instead of number- 
ing, as at present, a few thousands, would exist in 
thousands of millions. To these may, and it is to be 
hoped will, be added other kinds of foreign game well 
worth acclimatization, such as francolins, bustards, black 
game, capercailzie, etc., so that every variety of ground 
on mountain and plain may have its fitting inhabitants. 

Suppose, in addition to the above-mentioned measures, 
that the fish in all the lakes and rivers of the States 
be protected from being poisoned by the refuse of saw 
mills. and chemical factories, and from decimation by 
dynamite and small-meshed nets, the effect must be that 
the total food supply of the country would be increased 
to an extent now incalculable. The poorest part of the 
population would thus be benefited, either directly by 
making butchers’ meat cheaper, or indirectly by export- 
ing larger quantities of it than at present to foreign 
nations. J. J. Meyrick. 

SauTerTon, Devonshire, Eng., June 28. 





Quail on Long Island. 


From all sections of Long Island come reports of an 
unusual number of quail. It was supposed that the cold. 
wet weather of April and May would interfere with the 
hatching of the eggs or kill off the young birds, but 
nevertheless the flocks of half-grown quail are met with 
everywhere. On the south side of the island, even with- 
in the limits of New York city, the whistle of the quail 
is heard, and this is where there have been no quail for 
several years. It is said that rabbits and squirrels are 
also very plentiful. The outlook for sport in all part 
of the island seem never to haye been better. 
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Florida’s Game Wealth. 


THE foolish course pursued by the State of Florida in 
permitting the n game resources to be destroyed 
without reason has been a subject of comment in these 
columns. An interesting personal experience illustra- 
tive of the changed conditions on the East Coast is re- 
lated by Dr. G. E. Hill, who, in a communication to 
the Indian River Advocate, contrasts an excursion in 
ies | and experiences in the same country in 1808. 

ight years ago, he writes, my son and I came to 
see the Indian River. We boarded the steamer St. 
Sebastian, which was then in command of Capt. S. A. 
Bravo, on the second trip she had ever made on the 
river. This is what we saw-on the trip: The Indian 
River in April is so covered with wild ducks that they 
would only part to let the boat pass. Through the Nar- 
rows, as the boat came to them, we saw thousands of fish, 
shark, sea bass, trout, cavalli, and occasionally a pom- 
pano skipping the water like a deer. On the banks of 
the river.we saw alligators and coons. I stood on the 
bow of the boat for hours to see the fish, ducks and 
other birds. Pelicans by the hundreds, cranes, majors, 
herons and plumed birds. Oh! it was a grand sight! 

Four years ago I went down on a boat with a party 
of friends to Lake Worth; and I had nearly as pleasant a 
oy as before. 

wo-years ago I went down on the same boat; but the 
scen had changed; the frost, gamester and fisherman 
had all been there. I returned home and with a party of 
yoo took a sail boat and made the trip to Jupiter. 

e went from there to Lake Worth on the old hand-car. 
I hired the mail boat that ran to Lantana to take me up 
the canal. I saw gators and all kinds of game> At 
Lantana my wife and I took a mule team and drove to 
Biscayne Bay. We saw game, gators, and a panther 
that was killed not over a mile from our camp that 
night. The fishing was great. We stayed at New 
River with the Indians a week. We had a fine trip; Lake 
Worth and West Lake Worth were on a boom. 

My son and I, with our wives and a party of friends, 
boarded the same steamer, St. Sebastian, at Indianola, 
about March 15, 1898, Capt. Joe Smith in command, 
and went to Lake Worth. We had a fine time; there 
were a good many people on the boat, and I could not 
help noticing how eager they were to-see a poor little 
lone flock of ducks. Some had guns, some fishing poles 
in their baggage. As the boat neared Pelican Island we 
saw a few pelicans. We stood on the bow of the boat 
going through the Narrows, where I used to see thou- 
sands of fish jumping to get out of the way; and down 
near Jupiter, on the flats, where there were so many to 
be seen in the shallow water. Where are they now? 

In the far distance we saw the St. Augustine and 
watched her coming up, for we had nothing else to do. 

But what of her? That was not what we were looking 
for, we see steamboats by the hundreds in the North: 

It was a novelty for a while to go through the canal, 
but were soon tired. We had a good time at the 
hotels at Lake Worth. We went to Miami and saw a 
mammoth hotel and fine grounds that-have been made 
in two years. What of them? We can see them in the 
North. We hired a launch, went up the river and caught 
one little lone mackerel. We saw Flagler, Plant and their 
party come from Nassau. What of that? We have seen 
them before. On our return home we saw on the 
boat two little deer and they took on two pelicans near 
the island. Where were they going? 

Instead of having pompano for the people on board to 
eat, they had some other fish. It used to be the pride of 
the boat to have pompano on the table every meal. 
Where are they? 

At Indianola, four years ago, I was invited to go 
with the cowboys to round up their cattle. What did I 
see? Seven deer the first day. Plenty of signs of bear, 
sandhill cranes by the dozen, white and-blue spotted 
cranes, blue herons, plume birds, hundreds of gators, 
ducks and quail. It was a pleasing sight. The cattle 
were all over the island and in fine order. You all know 
the Merritt’s Island beef brings more than any other 
in Florida, on account of their pasture, and the cattle 
can get plenty of water. Where did they get it? Out of 
the gator holes. They had the instinct to locate the 
water and locate themselves in it. 

The same two cowboys that invited me four years 
ago to go with them invited me. again this year. They 
had, as they supposed, a few head of cattle left up there, 
and they had seen signs of a bear when they were up 
before. We were a party of four, with a pair of good 
hounds. Saddling the horses early, we rode hard until 
after the sun had begun to sink low in the west. Our 
horses and dogs had had no water since we left the set- 
tlement. Where we expected to find water in the gator 


holes the gators were gone and we found none. We 
saw many skeletons and at last found where a gator 
had once lived; so Mr.. Nisbet said he would get off and 


try to find water, and we would camp there, but we could 
© up around the hammock and see if we could find a 

r. We found neither bear nor cattle, and did not 

et back to camp until after dark. Water had been 

ound by digging 6ft. Luckily we had carried,.a spade. 
The horses were saddled early next morning, and that 
day we saw a half-grown deer, but no bear, two small 
alligators, ten dead cows (I mean we saw their skele- 
tons), and in every case by the old gator holes, where 
they once had gotten water; they had looked and looked 
in vain for it until they perished. We saw twenty-five 
skeletons of gators in one place, ranging from tr to 13ft. 

This is what we did not see: Ducks, sandhill cranes, 
or, in fact, birds of any kind, except now and then a 
blackbird or a king bird. I do not think I saw a 
dozen in all; why?» No water. . 

One thing that took me on this trip was to see about 
investing money in cattle. The cattle range on Mer- 
ritt’s Island; the same as in other places in Florida, is 
spoiled, except for men who have means to put down 
artesian wells. Four years ago men on the Indian River 
did not come to me to borrow money. How many have 
come to me this year? Too many. How glad I.would 
be to help them all out, and how easy it could be done 
now. 


The freeze could not be helped, neither could the dry 


weather. But the people all over Florida, especially 
those along the Indian River or back from it. can raise 
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all the money they wish, pay it back and still have 
plenty of means. tree 

How? I will tell you. Wait a minute and listen. My 
son, our wives and I have been born in this world lov- 
ers of wild scenery and the love to hunt for it. We 
love all kinds of game, to have and pet them. We 
love horses and all kinds of animals, to see and care 
for them. It. has cost us thousands of dollars, be- 
cause we were born so. We have been nearly all over 
the United States, from Maine to Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, to see the country and the game 
in it. We have been on the Rocky Mountains, on the 
plains, have shot the buffalo and chased and shot the 
antelope; fished in the streams of the Kennedy and the 
famous trout streams of Tella, under the Pacific slope. 
My son last fall killed, no doubt, the largest moose that 
has ever been taken out of the State of Maine. Why did 
he go there? To shoot a moose. Why were they 
there? The laws protect them. You have but a short 
time to hunt, about six weeks, and then it is so cold 
no one can ‘stand it any longer. There is a fine and 
six months in jail to kill a cow moose and the same 
penalty for killing ;more than one male. 

In Newfoundland you have to pay a game warden or 
authorities one hundred dollars to kill a moose. 

I was invited last fall to go to North Carolina to 
shoot geese, swans and ducks. We drove from Virginia 
beach thirty miles, and every foot of that country. was 
leased by clubs. The Swan Island Club costs $1,000 
to join and at that price they will take no more. ~No one 
can get in now unless some member dies. Two hun- 
dred miles below that is the same kind of land, all leased 
only for hunting. 

The game law is the same all over the country. All 
lands of any account are leased by the property owners 
at a big price only for the privilege of hunting and 
fishing. The city people are crazy to get away for an 
outing, and they are willing to join hunting or fishing 
clubs and will pay for it. . 

If this river, if Florida was protected, this would 
be the most valuable land in the world. Why? Because 
we have the climate, the best in the world, and it comes 
at the right time. In the north in the winter the people 
must get out of it and they like to see these things; if they 
cannot get them they are satisfied just to see them. 

Protect your game and give them a rest for five years 
and as soon as that law is passed I can rent your land. 
You would have the use of it the same as now. I 
could form clubs in this country the same as others. 
You could borrow money and pay it from the rent. Sup- 
pose the same club would like you to see to it and keep 
them when they come down. : 

The flock of ducks that I saw in Titusville eight years 
ago and what I saw going down the Indian River has 
caused me to spend over $15,000 on the banks of the In- 
dian River at Indianola. 

Men, women and children, I beg you all to protect 
your game—fish, alligators, birds and-every wild living 
thing that Florida supports. Put in men that will 
look the question squarely in the face; men who are not 
afraid to act; put in wardens who will work without pay, 
only the actual cost; put your wardens at such places 
that they will know what is going on. There is not a 
lover of hunting but what will help support this if they 
look at it right. If you do not act and act quick, Florida 
will be a thing of the past. 

I have deer, squirrels, otters, coons, gators and plenty 
of animals-on my place. I have never shot even a 
deer in Florida, they will do for me just to look at and 
the pleasure of seeing others look at them, for they 
expect to see them when they come to Florida. You can 
count on me to help protect the game with both time and 
money. Who will see me and go me one better? 





The “Forest and Stream’s” Platform Plank. 


STATE oF MinnEsoTA, Board of Game and Fish Com- 
missioners, St. Paul, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I appreciate the grand work Forrest AND STREAM is do- 
ing for the cause of game and fish protection. 

You certainly exert a great influence throughout the 
country, and we appreciate the help we receive from 
Forest AND STREAM here in Minnesota. We are doing 
what we can to stop the illegal traffic, and hope the dav 
will come when Forest AND STREAM’Ss platform—to stop 
the sale of game—will be in operation in every State in 
the Union. baa 

I fully believe Minnesota will adopt~-it in the near 
future. We have some sterling men in Minnesota who 
are convinced of its efficacy, and as they are men of 
influence and good standing in their respective communi- 
ties, the good seed they are sowing will certainly bear 
fruit. 

I wish to thank you again most heartily for your 
editorial in regard to the decision rendered by our Su- 
preme Court. Such articles encourage men who —are 
trying to enforce the law, making them feel their efforts 
are appreciated. 

Sam F. Futierton, Executive Agent. 


Norway Game Statistics. 


In Norway a careful account is kept of the big game 
killed. The average annual score for five years, 1880- 
1893, was 1,122 elk and Sor reindeer. In 1894 the scores 
were: 1,262 elk, 760 reindeer, 84 red deer. In 1895: 970 
elk, 865 reindeer, 146 red deer. In 1806: g91 elk, 942 
reindeer, 138 red deer. 








Said Jno. E. Gunckel one day recently when charged 
with possessing a fisherman’s reputation for veracity, “I 
want to say one thing to you gentlemen; I had an experi- 
ence in the Lucas county courts once which not one of 
you ever enjoyed nor probably ever will, either. I was 
subpoenaed as a witness in an important case, and upon 
being called to testify raised my right hand to be sworn, 
as is the custom. ‘Never mind swearing, Mr. Gunckel,’ 
said the presiding judge smilingly to the. court clerk— 
‘he’s a fisherman and couldn’t tell a lie!’ My testimony 
virtually decided the case, too. Now if any gentleman 
present has that sort of a renutation, speak up, or forever 


hold your peace,”=Toledo Bee, 


2 


-so distressed?” 





Camp-Lire licherings. 


Eagletown and Cranetown. 


HaAvrE DE Grace, Md.—The newspapers in Uncle 
Sam’s country are full to the top and boiling over with 
war, and I have been led to hunt up some old war his- 
tories. _ I found one that I thought perhaps might be a 
little interesting to the many readers of Forest AND 
Stream. It records a very remarkable war that took 
place in this country as far back as April, 17109. 
The combat was fought between two families 
of large birds, both ‘well-known natives of this 
country. It appears that at that time there was 
a large track of. heavy timber land located in the 
southern part of . Harford county, Md., bordering 
on the Chesapeake Bay, the woods being divided about 
the center by a small creek. One side was occupied 
by the great American eagle family as a rendezvous, 
where they built their nests and raised their young 
families. This rendezvous has always during my re- 
collection gone by the name of Eagletown or Eagle 
Swamp; and during the nestling season it was dangerous 
for man or beast to trespass in Eagletown. 5 

The other half of the woods was occupied by a large 
family of blue cranes, for the same purpose; and to this 
day it goes by the name of Cranetown. Although both 
of these families of birds have always been considered 
great fighters, they lived as near neighbors in peace for 
I suppose hundreds of years. But for some cause this 
is not mentioned in the history. They fell out, and this 
brought about the most savage bird war I suppose ever 
fought in our North American continent. The war 
lasted many days, with great loss of life and many 
cripples on both sides; but the eagle army eventually 
were victorious and captured Cranetown, and drove what 
— left of the crane army to seek shelter in some other 

tate. 

Eagles are the ruling family of birds in this country, 
for they are great fighters; but at the same time my 
experience with the cranes teaches me that single-handed 
a blue crane can whip an eagle. A large blue crane 
measures over 5{t. from the tip of his toes to the tip of 
his long, sharp bill, which is his dangerous weapon; and 
he fights at long range. I have known a wounded crane 
to whip three dogs; and I have known several valuable 
dogs to lose an eye in trying to capture a wounded 
crane. The bird always strikes for the eye of any living 
creature that attacks it; and a crane has been known 
to drive its long, sharp bill through the side of a small 
boat. 

The history tells us that there were many eagles found 
on the battle ground with both eyes plucked out by the 
cranes. They can strike an object at a distance of 5ft., 
which makes them very dangerous to capture when 
wounded. 

I must*tell you a good joke that a man living near 
Cranetown played on his wife many years ago: This 
man was a farmer of the name of William Lester. He 
had a wife who took great delight in telling him about 
men and women who lived in the neighborhood who 
could never keep a secret; who if they heard anything 
would tell it all around the neighborhood. She had 
frequently said that, thank the Lord, she was not one of 
that kind. They had a neighbor named Nathan Crane; 
one day while out gunning Lester shot a large crane, and 
like many men who shoot many. birds just for fun, which 
are of no use to them, he concluded that he was sorry 
that he had killed the poor, harmless crane. But a 
thought struck him all at once that he would have some 
fun with his wife about the crane. So he took the crane 
and covered it up with leaves in a bunch of briers; and 
when he reached home he put his gun away and put on 
a sad countenance, and walked up and down the room. 
His wife soon noticed that there was something wrong 
and put her arm around his neck and said: “William, 
what in the world is the matter? What makes you look 
“Oh,” he says, “Annie, I can’t tell you. 
I have done something to-day that will ruin me.’’ She 
says, “My Lord! William, what have you done?” “Oh,” 
he says, “I can’t tell you; for if it is found out I will be 
hanged,” when she commenced to cry. “Well,” he says. 
“Annie, if you will promise to keep it to yourself I will 
tell you all about it.” This, of course, she promised to 
do. He then told her that while out gunning he met 
Mr. Crane, who owed him some money, and that he 
and Crane had fallen out, and that Crane had struck 
him and he had shot Crane and had hiddden his body in 
the woods, and intended to go early in the morning to 
bury him. Accordingly, in the morning bright and 
early he shouldered his spade and left home, and his 
wife watched him until out of sight. It was not long 
before one of the neighbors came over to borrow some- 
thing, and found Mrs. Lester crying. “Why,” she says. 
“Mrs. Lester, what’s the trouble? Have you lost any of 
your friends.” “No,” she says, “but my heart is fit to 
break with trouble.” “Oh, my,” she says, ‘Mrs. Lester, 
do tell me. what’s the trouble.” “Not for the world 
could I tell you.” But her neighbor worked on her to 
such an extent that she had finally to tell her, or burst 
with the secret; and so, after many promises from the 
visitor to say nothing to any one about it, she opened her 
heart and told her the whole circumstances. When the 
neighbor went home her husband soon saw from the 
sad looks of his wife that she had heard some bad news. 
and commenced to question her to knuw why she looked 
so sad. “Oh,” she says, “I can’t tell you; I have heard 
some very bad news.” “It must be awful,” he says, “if 
you have promjsed not to tell anybody.” But he insisted 
on her telling fim, and when she found that her husband 
was getting angry she told him that if he would: promise 
to keep it to himself she would tell him the whole cir- 
cumstance. He promised most solemnly; but just as 
‘soon as he learned that Mr. Lester had shot Mr. Crane 
he told his wife that such a thing as that should not be 
kept a secret. He saddled his horse and went to a 
justice.of the peace and got out a warrant for the arrest 
of Mr. Lester. A constable was soon found, and they 
arrested Lester and dragged him to the woods and made 


him show them where he had concealed the body of 
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Crane. When they uncovered the big bird and dragged 
it out of the briers, we have been told, the whole crowd 
could have been bought for ten cents. Mr. Lester had . 
a very quiet family for some time, and his wife had very 
little to sav to her husband for many months after. 

Capt. E. B. Gatiup. 


Sea md Biver Hiking. 
The Working of Ponds. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

May I be allowed to ask through your columns a few 
questions concerning the working of ponds, and the 
method of fishing the ponds when in that condition?. I 
very much desire to solve the problem of the whys and 
wherefores of a pond’s working. What is the cause of 
a pond’s working? What good does it accomplish? How 
does it affect the habits of trout or any fish? What is 
the best method of fishing during the pond’s working? 

I have been for the last three years on Lake Twitchell, 
near Big Moose, in the Adirondacks, during the latter 
part of August and the first part of September. Last 
year the condition of the lake was exceedingly bad; 
an old guide saying he had never seen any lake in such 
a condition. What I term the workings were all over 
the bars and were from 3 to 5 or 6ft. tall, growing to 
within a few inches of the top of the water. They were of 
a substance somewhat yellowish in color, and of a thick, 
slimy nature. After a heavy wind the shores would be 
covered with a lot of black stuff washed ashore. 

The trout in this water were slow and sluggish, and 
not particularly anxious to please the fisherman with a 
rise to his cast. When opened they had no visible traces 
of the food they were feeding upon, and they were 
very fat and in a good condition. It was their custom 
to break water at sunset, but this year they would even 
forego that sport. What caused this inactivity? 

A. L. Jorpan. 











Editor Forest and Stream: . ¥ 
There seems to be a great difference of opinion in 
regard to the cause df specks seen all through the water 
in nearly all the lakes and ponds during July and Aug- 
ust, and it is commonly said that when the water is 
in such a condition the fishing is poor, as is usually the 
case. We would like to learn through the Forrest AND 
STREAM the cause of these specks, and if they do have 
any influence on trout taking any kind of a lure. Some 
say the specks are caused by the lakes fermenting; others 
say they are caused by a plant blooming in the bottom 
of the lakes, and others by the blow from trees coming 
into the lake. Please set us all right on this point that I 
have heard discussed so long. L. O. CRANE. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I find in Bulletin U. S. F. C., Vol. VI., p. 341, a para- 
graph upon the “watef bloom” of ponds, from which 
I quote: : 

“Lower forms of algz, of the varieties Nostochaceae, 
Oscillariae and Chroococcacene, occasionally produce by 
their astonishingly rapid growth the so-called ‘water 
bloom’ (Wasserbluetc), and transform the water into a 
blue-green mass resembling oil. Sometimes this ‘water 
bloom’ causes the death of all the fish in a pond; in other 
cases only certain varieties die, and frequently the fish are 
not at all affected by it. So far no experiments have 
been made with the view to ascertain which of the alge 
forming the ‘water bloom’ exercise an injurious in- 
fluence on fish. It is therefore very desirable that care- 
ful observation should be made in this respect.” 

In the United States no doubt similar effects are pro- 
duced by related forms of alge. It is usually stated that 
the seeds of certain water plants float at the surface 
of ponds and make the water cloudy until fertilization 
increases their specific gravity, when they sink to the 
bottom and continue their development. 

The German authority quoted is Dr. Berthold Ben- 
ecke, formerly living at Konigsberg. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think that I can answer quite fully your question in 
regard to what you call the “blooming” of ponds, but 
which is more commonly called “working or clouding.” 

This condition of the water does not always result from 
the same cause, but I am satisfied that it results from 
one single cause in the pure water lakes of the moun- 
tain regions of the Catskills. 

In the Bay of Quinte the blooming of the water evi- 
dently comes from the spores of an aquatic weed or 
a which abounds in all the shallow waters of that 

ay. 

So far as I have had the opportunity for observation 
almost every lake, pond or water abounds in aquatic 
weeds peculiar to itself. Where the water is not over 
about 4ft. in depth these plants abound in a large amount 
of insect life, and where the water is deeper there is, as 
a rule, an entire absence of animal life. 

In the waters of the Catskills, with which I am quite 
familiar, I have never known of a single case where 
these weeds or plants throw out spores of any kind 
which cloud the water. 

Mr. Cornelius Van Brunt, who is quite an eminent 
microscopist, and I, some twenty years ago or more, took 
particular pains to find out what caused the clouding 
of the waters in two of the lakes of the Catskills, Balsam 
Lake and Willewemoc Lake, and in both cases we found 
that this clouding was caused by the spores of the fresh- 
water sponge, which abounded in both lakes. 

The waters of these two lakes, like most of the lakes 
of the Catskills, were very pure, being spring water, and 
on the bottom of the lakes, at a depth of about 2ft.. or 
2%4ft., this fresh-water sponge existed in considerable 
abundance, each sponge being not over 2 or @%in. in 
length by 1 or 2in. in width, and when taken in the 
hand and squeezed there seemed to be nothing of them. 

The clouding of the lakes was found ‘to extend down 
from 6 to 12in., and to be produced by millions of spores 
thrown out by the fresh-water sponges; and as I 
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stand it, they are thrown out with very great rapidity,_ 
and the lakes where these sponges exist remain clouded 
until there comes a decided storm, when the spores are 
precipitated to the bottom of the lake and_ the water 
becomes perfectly clear again in two or three days. 

In my testimony in regard to Forest Lake, near Hud- 
son, N. Y., I referred to the fact that this lake was free 
from cloud, and that from a personal inspectiof of the 
lake I had failed to find any fresh-water sponges. In-re- 
gard to this examination I can only add that the ex- 
amination of the waters of these lakes was made under 
a microscope of the ‘highest magnifying power suitable 
for such a purpose, and. that no spores were found ex- 
cept those produced by the fresh-water sponge. 

J. S. Van Creer. 


The Grayling. _ 


(Lhymallus lewisi). 


Tue grayling of Montana exists only in the three 
forks of the Missouri River—the Jefferson, Madison 
and Gallatin rivers and their tributaries. The first real 
effort toward its artificial culture was inaugurated by 
the U. S. Fish Commission during the past spring at 
Red Rock Lake, the headwaters.of the Jefferson, an 
auxiliary station connected with the Bozeman (Montana) 
station. This sub-station is situated in Montana at 
the foot of the Continental Divide, while on the opposite 
side of the Divide, in Idaho, an auxiliary station for the 
collection of eggs of the cut-throat or Rocky Moun- 
tain trout was operated at the same time at Henry’s 
Lake, the headwaters of Snake River. 

As these sub-stations were under my supervision, my 
attention was naturally directed to the history of the 
grayling in Montana, and especially to its occurrence 
in the Jefferson and its tributaries, where it is especially 
abundant. Knowing that Lewis and Clark ascended 
the Jefferson to its source in the Rocky Mountains in 
1805, I thought it extremely probable that those remark- 
ably close observers had mentioned the existence of 
this beautiful and well-marked species. Upon inves- 
tigation I found my surmise to be correct. 

On page 545 of Dr. Elliot Coues’ edition (1893) of the 
“Lewis and Clark Expedition,” and page 411 of the 
original Biddle edition of 1814, I found the following: 

“Toward evening we formed a drag of bushes, and in 
about two hours caught 528 very good fish, most of 
them large trout. Among them we observed for the 
first time ten or twelve trout of a white or silvery 
color, except on the back and head, where they are 
of a bluish cast; in appearance and shape they resemble 
exactly the speckled treut, except that they are not so 
large, though the scales are much larger; the flavor 
is equally good.” 

A foot note of Dr. Coues to this paragraph reads as 
follows: 

“This species remains to be identified. The descrip- 
tion indicates the Oncorhynchus nerka, the common blue- 
backed salmon of the Columbia and its tributaries, ex- 
tensively used for canning, and ranking in commercial 
value next to the quinnat or king salmon, O. chowicha 
or O. quinnat. It attains a weight of 4 to 8lbs., and is 
usually of the color said; but the males in the fall be- 
come tinged with red. his salmon is also called 
O. lycaodon, and is one of the five well-established 
species of its genus; they are collectively known as 
Pacific salmon. But the genus Oncorhynchus is not 
represented in any Atlantic waters.” 

The locality where these fish were taken was near 
the headwaters of the Jefferson, where Lewis and Clark 
abandoned theif canoes and crossed the Continental 
Divide on horses. At this point the grayling is abundant 
and coexists with the’ cut-throat trout almost to the 
exclusion of any other species. 

There is not the least doubt in my mind that the 
foregoing description was intended for the grayling. 
As Dr. Coues truly. says: “The genus Oncorhynchus 
is not represented in any Atlantic waters.” Then the 
size, “not so large” as the trout, shows that some other 
species was meant. The description could not well 
apply to any other fish than the grayling, not even to 
the Rocky Mountain whitefish (C. williamsoni), for 
Lewis explicitly says: “In appearance and shape they 
exactly resemble the speckled trout, except that they are 
not so large, though the scales are larger.” All of 
which is “exactly” true. Moreover he calls them “trout,” 
and “white trout” they are called by some to this day. 
Furthermore he says: “The flavor is equally good.” 
He might truly have said the flavor is much better—and 
both are superior to the mountain whitefish. Species 
have been predicated, and rightful names restored, on 
far less evidence than this. As a simple act of justice 
then, and in accordance with the law of priority, the 
name Thymallus lewist should be substituted for the 
grayling of the United States, instead of T. ontariensis 
(Cuvier) and 7. ontariensis montanus (Milner}, for there 
is no real difference between the Michigan and Montana 
graylings. 

It is not known where Cuvier’s specimen came from, 
certainly not from Lake Ontario, to which locality it is 
attributed. The arctic form, T. signifer, seems to be 
distinct from that of Montana and Michigan, which I 
hold to be identical. 

Lewis and Clark were both remarkable for clear, con- 
cise and correct descriptions of the animals and plants 
met with during their wonderful journey, many of which 
were new to science; but unfortunately others have 
reaped the honors of their discovery and description. 
In the matter of the grayling there is presented an op- 
portunity to restore to those intrepid explorers one 
small tribute of justice and esteem; and at the same time 
to supplant the name of a foreign’ naturalist given to 
an American fish of doubtful locality, half a century 
after its discovery and description, from its native waters, 
by the pioneers who blazed the way for the course of 
empire. James A. HENSHALL. 

Bozeman, Mont., July 4. 





The Forest AnD STREAM is put to press each week ou 
should reach us at the latest by Monday, and az much 
erlier as practicable. 


Wild Fishers I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. 
(Continued from page 4°.) 
Ducks. 


All ducks eat fish, frogs and other aquatic life to some 
extent, but there are birds which in popular parlance are 
called ducks which live exclusively upon fish.. These I 
will not include with the ducks, but will refer to under 
another head. 

The mallard and black duck are essentially puddle 
ducks and not divers for fish. They love to pass the 
ooze through their bills and sift out the snails and 
other life, as well as to eat grains of various kinds, seeds 
of water plants and other vegetation. The mallard be- 
ing the original stock from which our domestic ducks 
are derived will give the reader an idea of its omniv- 
orous feeding. All tame ducks will eat fish, if fed to 
them, raw or cooked,‘and every tame drake Which has 
two curled feathers on its tail has mallard blood in it. 
for no other wild duck has this mark. The so-called 
“Cayuga black ducks” of the poultry shows, which claim 
to be “improved” wild black ducks, have the green head 
and curly tail feathers of the mallard, two marks of inter- 
breeding. They are good birds, but are fraudulent in 
pedigree. . 

As one who ‘or years bred wild ducks as a fad, and 
would like a chance to continue it, I can say that teals, 
pintails and wood ducks dearly love fish, frogs and 
tadpoles when they can get them. There is no duck or 
other bird, wild or domestic, which does not only relish, 
but require, some animal food in its menu, and what is 
more natural than that all water fowl should eat fish if 
they can get them? 

Yet the mallard, black duck, teal, wood duck, canvas- 
back, redhead, pintail and others eat but a little quan- 
tity of fish. They may be classed with the Omnivora of 
the mammals, the hog, bear, raccoon and opossum, of 
which man is fond. There are no strict vegetarians 
among the ducks. When I brought out a few quarts of 
tadpoles to a brood of young wood ducks and let the 
“tittlebats” loog#e in the water, it was fun to see the little 
woodies go for them. They didn’t mind “my watching 
them if I didn’t come too close, but a great, fat polly- 
wog was just the thing they needed to fill out their 
pene, and I loved to see the little. woodies dive for 
them. 

Once, after turning loose a quantity of tadpoles among 
broods of different ducks, and enjoying their pleasure 
of gobbling them, I thought what a temptation the smef? 
of a broiling steak must be to a vegetarian, for these 
little ducks had been on a diet of bread and milk, lettuce 
and water cress, with an occasional boiled egg. The 
adult wood duck will eat small fish once in a while, but 
eats more of other things, acorns, chestnuts, snails, seeds, 
duck weed, water cress and such food. 

The food of the old squaw, “south southerly,” is main- 
ly a little clam with a brittle, limy shell known as the 
“duck clam,” but they also take fish. 


The Fish Ducks, 


The true fish-eating ducks are the mergansers, called 
also sheldrakes in America, but the sheldrake of Europe 
is a different bird. There are three of these: the big 
species, in which the male is black and white above and 
creamy below, while the female is gray (this bird is also 
called “goosander); the red-breasted merganser, and 
the little hooded merganser, called also “little saw-bill” 
and “crested sheldrake.” This last is a little bird about 
the side of a wood duck, and like that duck nests in hol- 
low trees high from the ground; the male has a hand- 
some black and white semi-circular crest, which it can 
raise at will. 

These ducks have long, narrow bills which are so 
strongly serrated on the edges as to resemble teeth; they 
are good divers and live on fish as their main diet. All 
the mergansers, the whistler or golden eye, and the 
buffle-head or butter-ball nest in hollow trees. 

Once, while fishing near the junction of the Neosho and 
Cottonwood rivers, in Kansas, I laid down my pole—it 
was a pole and not a rod—to step back into the bushes 
to cut a switch to catch more minnows with, and was 
absent perhaps ten minutes, when there was a great com- 
motion at the place I had left. Running back I saw the 
pole flopping about as though a whale had hold of the 
line. The river was low and at this place there were 
alternate pools a few feet deep, and then a riffle where 
there was but a few inches of rapid water. My game 
would expose itself if it went up or down over a riffle 
and I could afford to let it have time. All this was 
thought out in a second, and then a large bird came to 
the surface and tried to fly, but the heavy pole brought 
it down and it again dove. The pole drifted down near 
the shallows, and I rushed in and seized it. Again the 
bird tried to fly, and I saw that it was a red-breasted 
sheldrake, but it had to drop to the water and go 
under. I pulled in on the line and the now tired bird 
resisted.. Then came the question why I had tried to 
capture it, and if the beating I would get from its wings 
would be worth while? All this had happened before ‘I 
had time to think much, but a knife severed the line 
within about roft. of the bird and left the hook in its 
mouth. The bird was exhausted and sat on the surface 
to gets its breath, but with an eye on the man with the 
pole. It slowly paddled to the other end of the pool, 
always looking back, and after resting awhile took 
wing, with the line, dangling below. ; 


Loons, Grebes and Hell-Divers. 


I have seen trout and other fish which had holes in 
their bodies that looked as if speared by the sharp bill 
of aloon. Perhaps a loon may seize a fish in its bill, as 
ducks do, but the holes were grounds for suspicion. 
Often has the loon been a fishing companion, and an 
interesting one. I never killed but one, and that was 
in Kansas, and over forty years. ago. It was flying and 
came down a creek too suddenly for a gunner to hail 
the stranger, ask his name and where . sol 
dropped him. The fact is I was out for meat; turkeys 
and prairie chi were, nesting, deer and antelope 
were out of season, rabbits were plenty, but poor and 
full of fleas and wood ticks, and I was meandering Coal 
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Creek for young mourning doves, paroquets or a stray 
male wood duck, which had left its mate to care for 
the offspring while he retired to moult and feed up_in 
order to blossom out with a new suit in the fall. I was 
needing meat, and a stray loon flew into a light charge 
of No. 10 shot at short range and was knocked out in 
the ‘first round. z 

Not until it came to hand was the bird known as one 
with»which I had a nodding acquaintance. It was a fish- 
eater and was not classed among the birds that a man 
may eat. Pshaw! an is a creature of prejudice! In 
Scotland he will not eat eels; in Connecticut he will not 
eat sturgeon, the royal fish of England, where the first 
one taken in the Thames goes to the Queen’s table; in 
New York they will not eat lampreys, miscalled “lamper 
eels,” which are delicacies in Connecticut, and in Eng- 
land some old king—I never could keep a record of 
kings—died from a surfeit of lampreys. With these 
prejudices in mind, and I hate all prejudices except those 
which I entertain, I decided to, eat the loon. 

There may be differences among loons, as there are 
between pigeons and squabs. I prefer an adult pigeon to 
a squab, there is better chewing on it, but if a man 
wants real hard chewing with a flavor of raw fish, let 
him tackle an adult loon. That bird could not be picked, 
it wag skinned, and in its stomach there was a catfish 
recently swallowed, one partly digested, and the bones. 
of ‘another. The triggers of the pectoral fins of the 
catfish were set, but the stomach of the loon did nat 
seem to be troubled by that fact. I do not shoot at loons 
and have decided opinions which cannot be gone into 
here about their diving at the flash from a gun. 

The grebes are all fish-eaters, from the “red-necked,” 
the “horned grebe,” the “eared grebe,” down to the lit- 
tle “hell-diver,” known also as “dabchick” and “water- 
witch.” These birds are all divers and fish-eaters, and 
have slender bills like the mergansers, but not as strong- 
ly “toothed,” nor are they curved. 

The breasts of these birds are prepared for adorning 
bonnets of women; they are beautiful, and so are the re«- 
winged blackbirds and the orioles, but no woman witli- 
in the sphere of my influence will wear a feather taken 
from a living bird, or from. any bird that is not bred for 
its feathers, as the ostrich is bred. 

In 1882, while officially gathering the fishes of.the 
Adirondacks for a report thereon, I set a gill net in the 
upper end of Meacham Lake, near the bridge, and in the 
morning I had a little “hell-diver” in it. The bird had 
its head out of water and tried to dive, but Was tangled 
in the -net. It was unharmed, and knowing that it could 
not fly from the bottom of the*boat we set it down there. 
It wriggled-up under the bow seat and remained quiet. 
The bird was Conse and sent to Central Park, New York 
city, but it died, and Supt. Conklin told me that in the 
zoological gardens, both in Europe and America, ali 
attempts to keep loons and grebes alive had failed. 


The Herons. - 


These fish and frog lovers are often called “cranes” in 
some parts. But our two American cranes, the white 
or whooping andthe sandhill cranes, never come to the 
eastern United States. 
known for its size, but the more commonly known 
species is the bittern, “stake driver,” or “poke.” Those 
mentioned are solitary birds which fish by day, standing 
in the pools, swamps or marshes as immovable as stumps 
until a luckless fish or frog comes within reach of their 
bills, when its fate is sealed. They do not love 
mountain streams, which seem to be left to the king- 

‘fisher, but haunt the still waters where they can wade 
among the lily-pads. 

The most interesting birds of this group are the night 
herons, or “quawks.” They are gregarious not only in 
nesting, but also go out in squads after sundown, calling 
to each other, and while they do not fish in groups they 
extend along a pond and drop at intervals, returning to- 
gether in the morning, if nothing disturbs them. The 
“powder down” patches on the breast and under the 
wings of these birds are curious things. They are said 
to be phosphorescent, and I believe it, but can’t prove 
it. There is a childish song, the-burden of which is: 
“T believe it, for my mother told me so.” Years ago my 
first tutor in natural history, “Old Port” Tyler, told me 
that the lights we saw in a dull and seemingly distant 
way were the lanterns of the quawks. Any man who 
has read my sketch of “Old Port” in “Men I Have 
Fished With” knows that he was a past master of wood- 
craft, with neither romance nor humor in his composi- 
tion. 

I have seen the lights among the lily-pads and along 
the shore, and, have-seen them appear and disappear. 
The “powder, down” is plainly in evidence on every dead 
night heron, but it is not phosphorescent when the bird is 
dead. There’s the rub. We've all seen “fox fire” in the 
woods at night, when decayed wood in a dry place be- 
comes phosphorescent, and the light has the same 
quality as that which “Port” said came from the night 
heron. In all things connected with the habits of our 
birds, beasts and fishes I make an effort to sift what 
I know from personal experience from what'I get at sec- 
ond hand, or “believe.” As for the phosphorescence of 
the powder down patches of the night heron, I believe 
that I have seen the light from them. I believe, for 
Port T told me so. Surely some of the anglers or 
ornithologists who read ForEsT AND StrEAM should be 
able to settle the “powder down” question; I cannot. 

Here it is evident that the fishing birds have taken all 

the space that can be afforded for one paper on this 
subject, and the wearers of fur and scales must be con- 
sidered later. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A Long Island Bass. 


A BLACK bass weighing 6%4lbs. was taken on July 11 
from Big Fresh Pond, near Hampton Park, Southamp- 
ton, Lond Island. It was caught by John Zugg, a farm 
hand ed at Hampton Park. Big Fresh Pond is 
a ovina tet of water about five miles in circumfer- 
ence and~surrounded by trees of large growth, which 
extend down to its banks. 
gibs. each are quite frequent. 





The great blue heron is best * 


Catches of bass from 1 to™ 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
"Phe Stale’ Owns the Game: z 


The State of Minnesota, in the case of E. L. Thomas, 
respondent, against the Northern Pacific Express Com- 
pany, appellant, lays down strong law in support of the 
proposition that the State owns its own game and fish. 
Thomas was an old offender, and had defied the fish 
commission for a long time. Tons of fish had been 
seized from him, and he had gone to the Supreme Court 
on ‘a test case, which, if lost by the fish commission, 
would have brought about their ears dozens of cases 
which would’ have made a perpetual annoyance at least. 
As it is, the commission is supported in its position that 
the State never parts title with its'game. The text of the 
decision reads as below: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA—IN SUPREME COURT 
“—APRIL TERM, A. D. 18608. 


E. L.. Thomas, Respondent, vs. Northern Pacific Ex- 
press Company, Appellant: 

When a common carrier has, on demand of the true 
owner having a right of possession, delivered to him 
the property bailed, itis a complete justification for nen- 
delivery according to the direction of the bailor. 

.It is not necessary to give the bailor notice of such 
delivery, distinguishing the case in that respect from one 
where the property has been taken from the carrier on 
legal process against the bailor. 

Where wild game has been caught or killed at a time 
or in a manner prohibited by statute, it remains the 
property of the State and may be reclaimed by it as 
the true owner. Where game unlawfully killed has been 
commingled with game lawfully killed, the burden is upon 
the possessor to prove as against the State what part was 
lawfully killed, and thereby became his property. 

Order reversed. 

This action was brought to recover damages for the 
failure of the defendant to deliver to the consignees 
several small consignments or shipments of fish. which 
plaintiff had delivered to the defendant, as a cothmon 
carrier, for transportation and delivery to ‘the consignees. 
The substance of the defense was that the fish had 
been caught in the State of Minnesota with nets, con- 
trary to law, and consequently still belonged to the State, 
and that they were taken from the possession of the de- 
fendant by the State, through its agent, the game warden. 
In short, the defendant justified its non-delivery to the 
consignees by delivery on demand to the rightful owner. 

The trial court found “that part of each of the ship- 
ments was fish illegally caught with a fish net, but from 
the evidence it was impossible to determine what 
amount was illegally caught and what was the value 
and quantity of the fish legally caught.” 

As a conclusion of law from these facts the court held 
that the plaintiff was entitled to recover of the defendant 
the value of all shipments, for the reason “that it did not 
appear that notice of such seizure was immediately given 
either to the plaintiff or the consignees.” 

The learned judge evidently confounded two entirely 
distinct defenses which a common carrier may interpose 
as a justification for non-delivery of property to the 
consignee, to wit: 1st, that he delivered the property on 
demand to some one else who was the rightful owner 
and entitled to the possession of it; and 2d, that the prop- 
erty was taken from his possession on legal process 
against his bailor, and that he immediately notified his 
bailor of the fact. 

The first is always a sufficient defense of a. bailee 
against the claim of the bailor, and there is no difference 
in this regard between a common carrier and any other 
bailee. The Idaho, 93 U. S., 575. Hutchinson on Car- 
riers, Sec. 404. 

To constitute the second defense, the bailee must 
promptly notify his bailor of the seizure, so as to give 
him the opportunity to defend his title. The law does 
not require a common carrier to defend a title of which 
he presumably knows nothing, but, in case of seizure on 
legal process, it does not require him to notify his bailor 
so that the latter may defend. Where the carrier de- 
livers the property, on demand, to one claiming to be a 
rightful owner, he of course assumes the burden of prov- 
ing, as against the claim of his bailor, that such person 
was the rightful owner, but we know of no rule of law 
requiring him to give notice to his bailor of such de- 
livery. All of the authorities cited by plaintiff’s counsel 
are cases where the property had been taken from the 
carrier by legal process. But in this case the game 
warden, as agent of the State, claimed and took it as its 
property. . 

Wild game belongs to the State in its sovereign capa- 
city. No person can acquire any property in it except 
by catching or killing it at the time and in the manner 
authorized by law. If a person catches or kills it at a 
time or in a manner prohibited by statute, it still remains 
the property ‘of the State, which may reclaim it. State 
vs. Rodman, 58 Minn., 393. 

_ The court does not find by whom or with what intent 
the fish legally caught were commingled with those ille- 
gally caught. In view of the evidence they must have 
been intermingled either by the plaintiff or by the fisher- 
men who caught them, and from whom plaintiff bought 
them. Neither does the court find that they were in- 
capable of being distinguished, but merely that it was 
impossible to determine from the evidence what amount 
was legally and what amount was illegally caught. 

We do not find it necessary to go into a general discus- 
sion of the law relating to the confusion of goods, nor 
do we think that a case where goods. a part of which 
confessedly belonged to each of two different persons, are 
intermingled is entirely analogous, 

We have here a case where all of the property origin- 
ally belonged to the State, and no one could acquire any 
right to or in it except by catching it at a time and in a 
manner. authorized by statute. At least a part of it still 
belongs to the State because caught in an illegal man- 
ner. If any person claims that another part commingled 
with it was caught in a legal’ manner and thereby be- 
came his pr , we think the burden is on him to show 
what part gs to him, and mot on. the State to. prove 
what part belongs to it. 


Where game or fish illegally killed or caught is com- 


mingled with that which was legally killed or caught, any’ 


-other rule would in many cases render it very diffieult 
.to enforce the provisions of the game law. 


Order reversed and a new trial granted. 

Mitchell, J. 

A Michigan Angler’s Luck. 

_Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., writes me on 
his return from his lodge on the Cascapedia, where he 
goes for’salmon and trout fishing each year, and states 
that he had very good sport with both salmon and. 
trout. The early fishing for salmon was good, and there 
were many: fish in the river, but a log drive hurt the 
sport at the best stage of water. On one afternoon, be- 
tween 2 and $:30, Mr. Mershon killed five salmon, the 
smallest weighing 24lbs. and the largest 29lbs. They 
were rising well that day. In trout Mr. Mershon and his 
wife, also a very skillful angler, did very well, Mrs. 
Mershon‘killing some big trout on a 60z. rod, and her 
score being about as high in numbers as that of any other 
rod of the party, though others had trout up to 6lbs. and 
6M%4lbs., which weight Mr. Mershon did not quite. reach. 
He goes on to append the score of one day’s fishing, 
which gives reason for his feeling; as he expresses it, “a 
little too much fished out to care for any more just yet 
awhile.” ~ 

“The following is a list of the trout taken by me on 
an 80z. trout rod on Monday, June 27, 1898, being the 
last day I fished on the Caseapedia; nearly all, if not quite 
all, were taken during about two hours in the evening, of 
course with a fly. In the same pool while I was taking 
the trout that evening three large salmon jumped clear 
out of the water, but would not take the fly: One each of 

2, 244, 3. 3%, 4, 4% and 5lbs.; two of 134, two of 2, five 
of 1% and six of 1lb.” E. Hovueu. 


Boston Anglers in Maine. 

Boston, July 15.—White perch fishing is mentioned as 
very good indeed at some of the better perch ponds 
in Maine. The ponds in Smithfield have been panning 
out well in that direction, and several parties of Water- 
ville fishermen, with a Boston friend or two, have been 
making fishing excursions there. Belgrade ponds are 
also noted for such fishing, as well as black bass. Win- 
throp lakes and ponds are turning out good strings of 
black bass. Norway Lake is also counted in the same 
number. White perch at Wayne Pond, at the town 
of the same name; are reported to be biting unusually 
well this summer. Camping parties are in order there. 
A party-of Lewiston young men have been in camp there 
this summer for several weeks. They were Carl White, 
Carl Fuller, Thomas Pingree and Eddie Wellman. They 
report a large number of white perch taken, with very 
few pickerel. Camping on the shores of Wayne Pond 
gave them no end of fun, though the weather was hot and 
dry a part of the time. 

Mr. H. B. Hill, of Boston, is at the Birches, Moose- 
lucmaguntic, with his family, where the summer fishing 
is holding out remarkably well. Almost any morning a 
string of trout may be taken-on the fly, if one has the 
courage to get up before the sun and early seek the right 
spots. 

Mr. Rodney P. Woodman, of Boston, well known 
as one of the greatest lovers of the angle, has just re- 
turned from his second trip this season to Sebec Lake, 
Me., for landlocked salmon. His luck was again good, 
since he secured a couple of fine salmon with only a few 
fishing days. Extremely windy weather came to his lot 
for almost the whole trip, and but for the fact that his 
guide had.a small steam launch he could scarcely have 
been out on the lake at all. Black bass fishing was 
also good, Mr. Woodman taking over thirty during the 
trip; some of them of very good size. He is delighted 
with Sebec: Lake and its surroundings, and believes 
that it is destined to become a great salmon lake. Each 
year the number taken there increases, while there is a 
good increase in the size of the fish taken. The lake 
has five or six good sized ponds for breeding places and 
feeders; these ponds, the natural hatcheries of salmon. 
Mr. Woodman says that oné would be surprised at the 
great number of small salmon to be found in those 
ponds and their outlets. Sebec Lake is nearly thirteen 
miles long and half as wide at some points. 

July 18.—The salmon anglers are many of them ab- 
sent at their preserves or those of their friends, while 
some are returning and others are going. Dr; H. F. 
Hamilton, of Hotel .Vendome, and Mr. Haviland, of 
New York, are off for the celebrated Dawson Pool at 
the Restigouche. They. will be absent for several weeks. 
Reports of good fishing continue to come from that 
river. Mr. John Fottler, Jr., is off for his salmon river, 
the St. John, at Gaspe, Quebec. 

Trout and salmon fishing at the Rangeleys continues 
good for the midst of the heated term. Some good 
catches continue to be reported from the Upper Dam. 
Douglas B. Stewart caught a salmon there last week 
weighing slbs. 130z. Mr. T. B. Stewart also increased 
his record last week with a trout of 4lbs. tooz. Mr. J. C. 
Dougherty is there, as usual, and landed a trout of 
44lbs. the other day. SPECIAL. 


Newfound Lake. 


Bristot, N. H.—The fishing season stili holds good 
at this noted lake. Among the catches, George Fow- 
ler took three trout averaging 11lbs. each, Frank Calley 
a trout weighing 15lbs., and S. Hentall took in four fish 
one forenoon—two salmon and ‘two ‘trout; another 
morning he captured a trout weighing near 15lbs. A 
salmon of 1olbs. was caught by a young man who had 
never fished at any lake; and still others were caught 
that we did not see. And so it will continue through 
the summer months, as fish can be taken during July 
and August by using plenty of line and lead. 

The fish commissioners Jast fall. at this lake took 
from adult salmon and trout about 1,000,000 eggs. Last 
May their able superintendent, Rendall Sleeper, returned 
to this lake 280,000 salmon fry and 700,000 trout fry; 
strong, vigorous, young fish. So the lake is kept re- 
stocked every year. Fishermen are invited to stop and 
try their skill. A good hotel is needed here at the 
south end of the lake. It’ would, if properly kept, be a 
paying house; such a site is now on the market. 

LANDLOCKED SALMON House, 
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Carp Fishing. 

Devortep disciples of Izaak Walton may wax eloquent 
over the fine sport of landing trout, pickerel, black bass 
or rock fish, but if such wish to experience royal sport, 
landing true game fish, let them try carp fishing. 

Early one morning lately, with 100z. rod, reel, stout 
line of good length, strong hook and potato bait, I 
sought out a shady spot along the banks of a rapidly- 
rushing stream to fish for carp. I finally found a loca- 
tion to my liking, well shaded from the sun’s scorching 
rays, and concealed from the view of too inquisitive 
ramblers. Here I made myself comfortable, baited my 
hook, cast my line into the rushing current, and patient- 
ly awaited a “strike.” Time flew swiftly; the sun mount- 
ed slowly, but certainly, toward the meridian; the solar 
rays left their impress on surrounding vegetation, ani- 
mate nature gradually gave way to oppressive heat, yet 
the carp bit not. Finally, with my rod resting on my 
knee in position for quick handling, I became keenly 
interested in the study of insect life actively manifest on 
the surface of the water before me; my attention be- 
came so absorbed in this entertaining diversion that I 
momentarily forgot the carp, when suddenly a sharp, 
strong pull on my line at once telegraphed to me the 
fact that I was carp fishing, not bug studying, and I soon 
learned the difference. 

Quickly rising to my feet, with my pole in hand, I 
watched my line run out with almost lightning speed as 
the fish darted toward the far shore. Then the sport be- 
gan: I had him fairly hooked, and he meant fight. It 
was a royal struggle. Not for an instant dare I lax my 
vigilance and allow him slack line. Up and down stream 
he darted; at times “head on” right for me, when 1 
kept my reel buzzing catching up the slack; then with 
a lightning flick of his vigorous tail he turned and dart- 
ed like an arrow straight for the far shore—the line fair- 
ly smoking as it flew from the reel. Then I could see 
him, ever and anon, well out in the stream a few inches 
below the surface, cutting the swift current with ease, 
while his gold-bronze sides glistened in the’ sunlight— 
then, quick as thought, he sought bottom and escape. 

Thus I fought him, up and down, across and return, at 
the surface, on the bottom, at rest, at rush, darting, 
maneuvering, constantly active and alert, till my arm 
was numb, my fingers were sore, my strength well nigh 
exhausted. He was all game, and even after an hour 
and a half of brave struggle, when finally I threw him 
upon the bank, panting and gasping for breath, he at- 
tempted to leap back. into the water. : 

I filled and lit my pipe, sat down to rest, and with 
genuine pleasure viewed my prize. It was “only a 
carp” about 6lbs. weight, but what sport. 

F. ALEXANDER LUCAS. 


Minnow Casting for Bass. 


i was much interested in the article by Jay Beebe, in 

issue of June 18, on minnow casting, for that has been 
my method of fishing for bass in the James River, Va., 
for several years. It has proved much more success- 
ful in my hands than either still-fishing or using the fly. 
In this method a dead minnow is as useful as a live one, 
and I have more than once used the same bait over 
again until it has had three bass scored to its record. In 
my opinion a splash by the bait in the water attracts the 
attention of the bass, and then as the minnow is moved 
along just under the surface the fish is very apt to take 
it in. lt is good sport to see a 2 or 3-pounder rise to 
your bait almost as it would to a fly. 
’ In fishing the James near the headwaters, where the 
stream is often more than 150ft. broad, I find it well to 
let the bait play on both sides of the boat; first casting 
well under the trees along the shore, and then well out 
toward the middle of the river. If one is not watching 
the bait at all times, a broken tip is not unlikely, for I 
have many times had a strike just as the bait touched 
the water after recovery from the forward cast, and 
even a siiall fish will do damage if you try to “yank” 
him out of the water at the end of 40 or Soft. of line. 

As to bait, a small catfish is preferable, as fish with 
weak mouths are easily snapped off; and if, before cast 
ing, the pectoral spines be removed close to the body, by 
a knife, there will be less delay in waiting for your fish 
to turn the bait and start to swallow it. W. H. F. 


The Fly and the Day. 


To.epo, O., July 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Re- 
ferring to Mr. Van Cleef’s letter in the issue of the 16th: 
My own experience with the fly would lead me to be- 
lieve that there can be no hard and fast rule which will 
hold good as to the use of dark and light flies. As no 
good horse can be of a poor color, so no really good 
fly can lose its attractiveness because of a few degrees 
more or less of light. The “taking” qualities of any 
particular fly, under any given conditions, are deter- 
mined by a number of attendant favorable (or unfavor- 
able) circumstances, most of which we know nothing 
about. Sunshine and cloud are two of these, but only 
two. Jay BEEBE. 





A Yukon Correction. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

My Yukon articles have contained a good many misprints, but 
I have let them all pass without comment because without ex- 
ception they have been due to ~ atrocious handwriting, and I 
am lenient with my own faults. If I could have convinced my 
conscience that the proofreader was responsible you would have 
heard from me before this, but as a matter of fact the intricacies 
which that worthy man has unraveled have won my’ admiration 
and counterbalanced the annoyance felt at seeing my stuff appear 
with a different meaning from that I had intended to convey. 

I want to put it on record, however, before some one else rises 
to convict me of the error, that Chilcoot Pass is not fifteen miles 
below one of the sources of the Yukon River. A period instead 
of a comma and the substitution.of “is” for “in” completely alters 
the meaning of the sentence, which should read: 

“Fifteen miles below its source in Chilcoot Pass, at Lake 
Bennett, the river becomes navigable for boats SO0ft. in length,” 
ete., instead of: “Fifteen miles below its source is Chilcoot Pass.” 

A sentence has also been left out in describing the difficulties 
of navigation. The danger on the lakes was caused by the wind, 
and it was the rapids on the river-that were made more perilous 
owing to the low stage of the water, a 

mae J. B. Bugwaaw. 


. 





The Bennel, : 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. William C. Lee, 
Sec’y, Winnipeg, Man. 

Sept. 12.—Nerthwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 
near Wisaiges. Thos. johnece, Sec’y. - 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club's trials, Bicknell, Ind. W. 


H. Dye, Sec’y. 

Nov. '11.—Fastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S._C.. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 

Dec. 56.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club’s trials. C. H. 
Wee Catthental Field Tia! Club 

ec. —.—Continental Fie ria! ub’s trials, ii » N. 
C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. aR ae 








Tony’s Gale. 

Tony’s GALE (44,686 A), whose portrait we publish 
this week, is a noted field trial competitor and winner, 
as the following record demonstrates: First in U. S. 
Derby, January, 1895; second in the Southern Derby, 
February, 1895; fifth in U. S. All-Age Stake, February, 
1896; third in Eastern All-Age Stake, November, 1896; 
third in Continental All-Age Stake, and second in U. 
S. All-Age Stake, January, 1897; first in Eastern Sub- 
scription Stake, and second in U. S. All-Age Stake, 
November, 1897;. second in U. S. All-Age Stake, and 
winner of the Champion Field Trial Association Stake 
in January of this year. He is large in size, though not 
of the largest, has a dashing style of work, and has de- 
Servedly many admirers. He is owned by the Eldred 
Kennels, 11 Broadway, New York. The portrait is 
from the photograph of a painting by Mr. Edm. H. 
Osthaus, the well-known painter of field scenes. 


Continental Field Trials. 


Hixtissoro, N. C., July 14.—Editor Forest and: Stream: 
I have just returned from a trip through North Carolina 
and have seen and heard of more old birds carried over 
and more young ones hatched early than for several 
years. The prospects for quail in North Carolina, and 
plenty of them, are excellent. The readers of your 











Ganoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1897-98. 
Commodore, F. L. Dunnell, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, 
Sec’y-T: C. V. Schuyler, Sixth avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lteceran WP, Sechee bases =e 


PURSERS. 
ne fantic Division, Wm. M. Carpenter, Main strest, Sing Sing, 
Cen worth, Gouverneur, N. Y. 





Eastern Divides, fy Darsage West Mass. 
Northern Division, ign C Woolen, 37 Charles street, Ottawa, 
Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $L. 


Western Canoe Association, 1895-96. 


Cc. F.P Detroit, Mich. 
Vice Commodore, Nes Eh Cook, Cocae i 
waukee, Wis. 


Rane-Sommodere, E, H. Holmes, Mil 
Executive Committee! KM. Lamp’ Medison, Wis.; C. 
man Cincianat! 0.1 FW. Dickens? Mileeetes, Wis © See 


American Canoe Association. 


Nineteenth Annual Meet. 


Stave Island, St. Lawrence River. 
‘ August 5-19, 1808, Inclusive. 
To the members of the American Canoe Association: 

The annual meet of the American Canoe Association 
will be held from Aug. 5 to 19, inclusive, at Stave Island, 
St. Lawrence River. The main camp will occupy favor- 
able locations on both sides of headquarters, which will 
be placed on a grassy knoll at the western end of the 
island, and directly facing a small bay. 

The ladies’ camp will occupy a selected position, con- 
venient to the general camp and headquarters. 

Meals. will be served by caterer Mr. D. McElveney, 
of Albany, at the usual rates of $1 per day. 

A camp store conducted by Mr. A. B. Chaffee will be 
conveniently located, and camp necessities kept in stock. 
Orders will be taken for articles not on hand. 

Mails will be distributed in camp at the secretary- 





TONY’S GALE. 
From a portrait by Edm. H. Osthaus. ' 
Photograph copyrighted, 1898, by Theo. Sturges. 


paper must not forget that the Continental Derby closes 
Aug. 1. Let them hurry up their entries. 
W. B. Mearsgs, Sec’y. 


The Continental Field Trial Club’s meet will begin 
Dec. 5, at Lexington, N. C. The judges are Messrs. E. 
H. Osthaus, of Toledo, and W. B. Meares, of Hills- 
boro, N. C. Mr. Meares is also the secretary. The 
stakes will be as follows: 

Derby.—Monday, Dec. 5, open to all pointer and set- 
ter puppies whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1897. First for- 
feit of $10 due Aug. 1; second forfeit of $10 due Oct. 1; 
$10 additional to start. . Entries positively. close Aug. 1. 
Three purses, $250 to first, $150 to second, and $100 to 
third. 

All-age Stake.—Open to all setters and pointers not 
having won first in any all-age stake of previous seasons 
at any recognized field trial. Entries close Oct. 15, 
with $10 forfeit and $20 additional to start. Three purses: 
$250 to first, $150 to second, and $100 to third. 

Sweepstake.—Open to all pointers and setters regard- 
less of previous winnings. $25 to start; entries close the 
night before the race. First heat to be one and one-half 
hours. Right is reserved to declare stake off if less than 
six entries are made; 60 per cent. to first, 40 per cent. to 
second, third dog to save his stake. 








STEVENSVILLE, Pa., June 20.—Dear Old Friend: I have denied 
myself the pleasure of your companionship too giresdy, and 
now, as the season approaches and thoughts of tangled thickets 
and whistling longbills haunt me continually, I cannot endure it, 
so inclose $2 for subscription for six months, 


fine in thjs part of Pennsylvania, OW. W McCarm. 


treasurer’s tent. Address United States mail and ex- 
press matter: A. C. A. Camp, Stave Island, Clayton, N. 
Y., and Canadian mail and express matter: A. C. A. 
Camp, Stave Island, Gananoque, Ontario, Canada. 

Carpenters and laborers have been engaged and lum- 
ber purchased, and tents, floors, etc., will be built for 
members at reasonable rates. Members will find their 
old tent floors, skids, etc., which were left at Grindstone 
Island, removed to Stave Island, where same may be 
obtained upon payment of storage charges. Lumber 
‘and -nails will be sold to members who desire to build 
their own floors, etc. Members desiring floors are re- 
quested to send their order, stating size desired and in 
which part of the camp they wish it located, by Aug. 1, or 
as soon after as possible, to F. S. Thorn, chairman camp 
site commitfee, 394 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. After 
July 28 address A. C. A. Camp, Clayton, N. Y. 

Tents, cots, camp-chairs and tables may be rented at 
reasonable rates by giving three days’ notice to the 
chairman of the camp site committee, stating size of 
tent, etc. 

Customs Regulations—The same arrangements as 
have prevailed in former years have been made for 
canoes and dunnage coming: from the United States. 
Duty must be paid on provisions. 

Cruises.—Several short cruises will be arranged under 
competent guidance to some of the most beautiful spots 
in the Thousand Islands, and it is hoped that all mem- 
bers will come prepared to take part. 

Signals.—The. A. C. A. signal code will be used to con- 
vey all intelligence from headquarters to the entire camp. 
Copies of the code may be obtained from the secretary, 
Price 10 cents, sare pear 
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Water Parade and Itlumination.—The officers urge all 
members to bring colored lanterns and flags and colored 
fire. The illuminated de will take place if possible, 
also a review of the fleet, and a special effort will be 
made to illuminate the camp. Members are also request- 
ed to bring their musical instruments, songs, jokes and 
any odd costumes they may have. ‘ 


Camp Rules, 


1. A member of the executive committee will be ap- 
pointed each day as “officer of the day,” who will have 
charge of.the camp, and will be obeyed accordingly. He 
will appoint four members as pickets to assist him. The 
“officer of the day” and “pickets” will wear distinguish- 
ing badges. . 

2. An active member and four associate members will 
be in charge of the ladies’ camp. (See ladies’ camp com- 
mittee.) 

3. Members will register, pay their camp dues ($1) 
and obtain badges at secretary’s tent immediately upon 
arrival. 

4. The commodore and secretary will be at head- 
quarters for the transaction of business from 1o until 11 
A. M., and 1 until 2 P. M., each day, but will be im- 
mediately available at all other hours. 

5. Tents may be located by owners, subject to the ap- 
proval of the camp site committee, and with due regard 
for the thoroughfares and lines. Daily before 10 o’clock 
tents and grounds must be put in order, all refuse, papers, 
etc., must be ready for removal by the camp cart. em- 
bers will be held responsible for the appearance of their 
tents and the surrounding grounds. Due regard to dress 
while at meals is requested. 

6. Camp will be open daily from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
Guests may be invited by card, obtained of the secretary. 
Before 10 A. M. and after 5 P. M. no guest will be ex- 
pected in camp except by invitation for occasions spe- 
cially announced on bulletin board. 

7. Neither guests nor members from main camp will 
be expected in the ladies’ camp before to A. M. or after 
7 P. M. except by invitation, nor will the ladies be ex- 

cted in the main camp before 10 A. M. or after 7 

. M. except by special invitation announced on bul- 
letin board. 

8. Visiting boats must land at the steamboat wharf, 
unless otherwise directed by officers in charge. 

9. Revielle will be sounded at 7 A. M. The U. S. army 
bugle calls will be used. 

10. Flags will be raised-at 8 A. M. and lowered at sun- 
set. Taps will be sounded at 11 P. M., after which quiet 
will be maintained in camp. Hours for meals will be 
noted on the bulletin. board. 

The observance of these few rules will greatly facilitate 
the officers in the discharge of their duties. 

Frank L. DuNNELL, Commodore. 


A. C. A. By-laws, Sec..2, Chap. I.:. Every member 
attending a camp shall pay for camp ‘expenses; for gen- 
eral camp $1, and for division camp such sum as miay be 
determined upon by the executive committee of the di- 
vision, provided such sum does not exceed $1. Visitors 
when accompanying members may be admitted to the 
general camp at the discretion of the commodore and 
secretary-tf , and to the ladies’ camp on the in- 
vitation. of an aSsociate member and at the discretion of 
the committee *governing it; provided that if they spend 
more, than two nights in camp the member introducing 
them shall pay $2:each, the same dues and camp charges 
as regular members. But this shall not preclude the ad- 
mission of any of the immediate family of a member. 


Trarsportation ts. 

The Trunk Line Association, New-England Passenger 
Association, Central Passenger Association, General 
Passenger. and Ticket Department, the Grand Trunk 
Railway System, the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company have granted 
the customary concessions, viz.: A round trip of one 
and one-third fare to Clayton and Gananoque. Mem- 
bers will pay full fare to the points named, obtaining 
from. the selling agents certificates, which when in- 
dorsed and vised at ee will enable the holders thereof 
to return to the point-of starting by continuous passage 
at one-third of the regular rate. Tickets may be pur- 
chased three days prior to and during the camp, and cer- 
tificates will be honored for return trip (without stop 
over) for three days (Sundays excepted) after the close 
of the camp, Aug. 19. 

All certificates must be indorsed by the secretary-treas- 
urer and the special agent. 

The special agent of the Trunk Line Association will 
be -at the camp to vise certificates on the following 
dates: Friday, Aug. 12; Wednesday, Aug. 17, 1808 

The Richelieu & Ontario Navigation Company have 
granted the rate of one and-one-third fare, all points 
on their line to Clayton; this rate will not apply on their 
weekly steamer Hamilton, running between Hamilton 
and Montreal and touching only at Canadian ports. 

Members arriving at Gananoque or Clayton by rail 
via R. W. & O., or by steamers of the Navigation Com- 
pany (from Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston, Deseronto, 
Belleville, Brockville, Prescott, Montreal, Quebec and 
intermediate points), will find the steamer Valeria at the 
railroad°dock, running on the following schedule: The 
Valeria does not run Sundays, but the A. C. A. launch 
will connect with trains on those days. 

Leave Gananoque 6:45 A. M., arrive at Stave Island 
7:30 A. M.; leave Gananoque 2:45 P. M., arrive at Stave 
Island 3:30 P. M.; leave Clayton 10:15 A. M., arrive at 
Stave Island 11 A. M.; leave Clayton 5 P. M., arrive at 
Stave Island 5:40 P. M. f 

The rate on the steamer Valeria will be from Clayton 
to Stave Island and return 75 cents passenger, which 
includes one canoe and duffle. rom Gananoque to 
Stave Island and return 50 cents per passenger, which in- 
cludes one canoe and duffle. 

Round trip tickets from either Gananoque or Clayton 
will be furnished by purser of steamer Valeria. 

The free carriage of canoes and duffle-on the railwa 
must be made a matter of arrangements direct with the 
railroad agents by the members, as it is out of the juris- 
diction of the Railway Association. It is probable, how- 
ever, that most of the roads will agree to carry canoes 
po in ade ain agate toaconit ~~ pac par 
imit being 150lb excess baggage weight paid on 
overnniem) (The Rihel & Ontario Navigation Cam. 


pany will carry canoes at regular tariff rates one way 
or round trip.) As a rule, a guarantee of twenty-five 


_ tickets wrenty-five from any one locality to Clayton 
e 


or Gananoque) will entitle the holders to entire use of 
a free baggage car. Members of clubs .or individuals 
should consult together and try to arrange this, allowing 
time for securing the use of such a car. 

A baggage car will be provided by the N. Y. C. & 
H. R. R. R. for the accommodation of members from New 
York and vicinity, including New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania; the car will be at the Thirtieth street station of 
the N. Y.C.& H.R. R. R.. July 30; Manhattan Station, 
130th. street and Hudson River, july 31, and Aug. 1; 
Yonkers, Aug. 2; Sing Sing, Aug. 3, arriving at Clayton 
Aug. 5, and return by the same route. Members from 
points outside of New York can ship canoes or duffle 
by freight, express or truck to Thirtieth street station, 
care Wm. E. Barlow. Mark transportation car for Clay- 
ton A. C, A. Camp.° Members should advise chairman 
as soon as possible the number of canoes and quantity 
of duffle, so proper arrangements can be made. 

All canoes, duffle, baggage, freight or express matters 
should be prepaid and plainly marked Clayton, N. Y., 
or Gananoque, Ont., A. C. A. Camp, Stave Island, via 
steamer Valeria. 

Any other particulars regarding transportation will be 
gladly given by the undersigned, and the committee 
would be pleased to help clubs or members in securing 
favorable transportation from the railroads in regard 
to handling canoes and. duffle. 

The transportation committee: W. E. Barlow, chair- 
man, 20 Ellis Place, Sing Sing, N. Y.; C. V. Winne, 
Albany, N. Y.; Louis A. Hull, Newton, Mass.; F. S. 
Rathbun, Deseronto, Canada. 


Schedule of Races. 


Races for Decked Sailing Canoes. 


Event No. 1.—Record combined paddling and sailing, 
¥4-mile alternately; 3 miles. Start under paddle. Time 
limit, 1% hours. 

Event No. 
away. 

Event No. 3.—Record sailing, 4% miles; time limit, 2 
hours. The same rig and seat will be used in Events 
Nos. 1 and 3. The record races are prescribed by Rule 
No. 5 of Racing Regulations. In addition to the record 
prizes, a first and a second prize will be given for each 
race. 

Event No. 4.—Trial sailing (see rule 5), 6 miles; time 
limit, 2% hours. The contestants in trophy race are 
selected from this race. First and second prizes. 

Event No. 5.—Novice sailing, 3 miles; time limit, 114 
hours. Open only to members who have not sailed a 
canoe prior to Sept. 1, 1897. First and second prizes. 

* Event No. 6.—Trophy sailing, 9 miles; time limit, 3% 
hours. First and second prizes, in addition to the 
trophy. 

Event No. 7.—Dolphin trophy sailing, 7% miles; time 
limit, 3 hours. The canoe winning first place in trophy 
race will not compete. 

Event No. 8.—One man paddling, double blade, %4- 
mile neenennett. First prize. 

Event ;No. 9.—Tandem paddling, double blade, ™%- 
mile straightaway. Two first prizes. 

*Event No. 10.—Atlantic Division trophy. 

*Event No. 11.—Central Division trophy. 

*Event No. 12.—Northern Division trophy. 


Races for Open Canoes (Under Rule No. 1). 


2—Record paddling, %4-mile straight- 


For one and For War 
two men. For four men. Canoes. 
Maximum length..............- 16ft. 20ft. Soft. 
Minimum wend dededaadoncs 2934in 29%4in 36in. 
Minimum depth.........-...++- 10in. 12in. 1tin. 
Minimum weight.............+. S0ibs. TOlbs. 1201bs 


One and two men canoes weighing less than solbs. 
may make up a deficiency of not more than slbs. by bal- 
last. War canoe limitations do not apply to canoes built 
prior to Oct. 1, 1897. 

Event No. 13.—Combined sailing and paddling, %4- 
mile alternately; 134 miles under sail. Single blades. 
Open or partially decked canoes allowed. First and sec- 
ond prizes. 

Event No. 14.—Sailing, 14 miles; time limit, 114 hours, 
Open or partially decked canoes allowed. First and 
second prizes. 

Event No. 15.—Sailing, 114 miles; time limit, 114 hours; 
for open canoes without side decks. First and second 
prizes. 

In Events Nos. 14, 15 and 16 the sail area is limited to 
4osq.ft. No rudder or seat projecting beyond gun- 
wales allowed. One pair of detachable lee boards may be 
used. The paddle can only be used for steering except 
in Event No. 14 on the paddling leg. The same canoe, 
sail and lee boards will be used in Events Nos. 14 and 15. 
In Events Nos. 14 and 15 canoes may have the usual 
bow and stern decks of about 32in. and side decks of 
about 2in. wide with combing about 1%in. high. Canvas 
covers or other substitutes for decks will be measured 
as decks. As these races are provided for the sport of 
owners of general purpose open canoes, and are not for 
the purpose of developing the open. canoe into a racing 
machine, any palpable evasion of the letter or spirit of 
the rules will result in the canoe being ruled out. 

Event No. 16.—Trophy paddling, 1 mile straightaway. 
First and second prizes in addition to trophy. Paddle 
optional. : 

Event No. 17.—One-man paddling, single blade, 14- 
mile straightaway. First prize. 

Event No. 18.—Two-men paddling, single blade, 14- 
mile straightaway. Two first prizes. 

Event No. 19.—Four-men paddling (club or division), 
single blade, 14-mile straightaway. One first prize. 

Event No. 20.—War canoes, %-mile straightaway. 
First. and second prizes. 

Event No. 21.—Relay race (club or division), open or 
decked eanoes (paddles optional), over sailing .course. 
Three men from each club or division. Starters paddle 
to and around first buoy, and pass some article to second 
men, who paddle to and around second buoy, passing 


to eae men who finish. Three first rizes. 
: races uri week of camp, provided th 
have not been iat i i will 


been sailed at division meets. Spec 
vent No, 22.—One lady paddling, 14-mile straight- 
away, single blades. First prize 


Event No. 23.—Two ladies paddling, %4-mile straight- 
away, single blades. Two first prizes. 

Event No. 24.—Hurry-scurry, paddle optional. 
prize. ; 

Event No. 25.—Upset paddling, paddle optional. First 
prize. 

Event No. 26.—Swimming, 1ooyds. 
prizes. 

As many as possible of the minor events will be run 
off during the first week of camp, probably commencing 
on Wednesday, Aug. 10. These events are Nos. 5, 8,9, 
10, II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 

Intending competitors in all races are recommended 
to carefully study the racing regulations as contained in 
the Year Book. Particular attention is directed to 
Rules Nos. 4, 6, 7, 9 and 13, which will be rigidly adhered . 
to. 

Five minutes before the stazt a signal will be given and 
a blue flag hoisted, and four minutes later a second 
signal will be given and a yellow flag hoisted, and one 
minute later a third signal will be given to start and an 
A. C. A. flag hoisted and left up. 

Any canoe which crosses to the course side or the 
starting line prior to the third signal must return above 
the line and recross it, keeping out of the way of all com- 
peting canoes, using the paddle if necessary; but after 
the third signal the start shall be considered as made, and 
all canoes on either side of the line shall be amenable 
to the sailing rules. Canoes may take any position for 
starting, and prior to the third signal may be sailed and 
worked in any manner (outside aid not allowed). A 
green flag displayed signifies that buoys are to be left 
starboard, a red flag means to port. The regatta com- 
mittee may vary the manner of starting at their discre- 
tion, but all sailing races should be started to windward 
when practicable. 

Notice as to Punctuality —The regatta committee and 
their assistants will make every effort to start races 
punctually on time, in justice to those members who 
are at the line ready. Any canoe entered may, if late, 
cross the line and join the race at any time after the start, 
but will not expect the race to await her arrival. All 
members will recognize the necessity of avoiding those 
delays, which tire out the punctual men before the race 
begins. 

Special prizes are offered by the commodore for Events 
Nos. 14 and 20. 

Regatta Committee: Percy F. Hogan, chairman, 243 
Pearl street, New York; Raymond Apollonio, C. Howard 
Williams. 

Camp Site Committee: F. S. Thorn, chairman, 304 
Main street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Henry C. Morse, Peoria, 
Ill.: H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y.; George L. Kelley, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Transportation Committee: William E. Barlow, 
chairman, Sing Sing, N. Y.; Louis A. Hall, Newton, 
Mass.; C. V. Winne, Albany, N. Y.; F. S. Rathbun, 
Deseronto, Canada. 

Regatta Committee: Percy F. Hogan, chairman, 243 
Pearl street, New York; Raymond Apollonio, Win- 
chester, Mass.; C. Howard Williams, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Literature Committee: H. H. Smythe, Atlantic Divi- 
sion; Frederic G. Mather, Central Division; Francis J. 
Burrage, Eastern Division; George A. Howell, North- 
ern Division. 

Entertainment Committee: L. W. Seavey, chairman, 
593 Walton avenue, New York; J: W. Sparrow. Toronto, 
Canada; E. H. Barney, Springfield, Mass.; Charles F. 
Kilhoffer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ladies’ Camp Committee: M. T. Bennett (active 
member), 3 Broadway, New York; Mrs. Louis S. Drake, 
associate for Eastern Division; Mrs. M. T. Bennett, as 
sociate for Atlantic Division; Mrs. C. W. Lansing, as- 
sociate for Central Division; Miss Cartwright, associate 
for Northern Division. 

Signal Officers: Walter J. English, Peterborough, 
Canada; R. N. Cutter, Winchester, Mass. 

Camp Surgeons: S. R. Upham, M. D., Claremont, 
N. H.; Nathan T. Beers, M. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Camp.Photographer: A. A. Lewis, Claremont, N. H. 

Bugler: Seventh Regiment, N. G., N. Y. 


Atlantic Division. 

Instructions to Members Attending the A. C. A. Meet 
at Stave Island, St.. Lawrence River, Aug. 5 to 19. 
For the convenience of members of the Atlantic Divi- 

sion A. C. A., a special transportation car has been ar- 

ranged for and will carry canoes and duffle, free of ex- 
pense, to Clayton, N. Y., and return. She car will be 
stationed at the Thirtieth Street Depot, New York City, 
of the New York Central & Hudson River Raiiroad 

Company on Saturday, July 30; at Manhattan Station, 

130th street and Hudson River, on Sunday, July 31, and 

Monday, Aug. 1; at Yonkers, Tuesday, Aug. 2, and Sing 

Sing, Wednesday, Aug. 3. Canoes and duffle may be 

loaded on the car at any of these points, the car remain- 

ing all day at the stations. 

Mark all canoes and packages plainly with your name, 
care “Wm. E. Barlow, Transportation Car for Clayton, 
N. Y., A. C. A. Camp.” Advise Mr.-Barlow, Sing Sing, 
N. Y., as soon as possible, of the number of canoes and 
packages you will have, and from which point you will 
ship, so that proper arrangements may be made for 
handling and stowing same. Be sure and prepay all 
freight and express charges to the car. 

Arrangements have been made for a special sleeping 
car, leaving Grand Central Station, New York ‘ity, for 
Clayton, Aug. 5, at 7:40 P. M. The pleasure cf being 
amongst A. C. A. friends on this private car.has always 


First 


First and second 


‘ been one of the delights of going to camp, and it is 


hoped you will avail yourself of this privilege, at no 
extra expense, from the regular sleeping cars, and make 
early application for berth, inclosing two dollars ($2) ‘to 
Mr. Henry M. Dater, 215 Montague stréet, Brooklyn. 
N. Y., not later than July 20, who will mail you sleeping 
car ticket: Purchase your regular ticket for Clavten at 
any New York Central & Hudson River Railroad ticket 
office, as stated in general circular, asking for “trunk line 
certificate” for A. C. A. camp, so as to obtain the con- 
cession in fare returning. Any further information will 
be gladly given, as to above, by writing to Mr. Dater, or 
the undersigned, 

" Sicha: ed ee 

cting Vice-Commodore Atlantic Division. 

New Your, July 1 : | ; 
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JULY. i 
Gloucester, cruise to Nahant. 
McAllister , Chesapeake Bay. 
nincy, open, Boston . 
inthrcp, am, Boston Harbor. 
ies’ race, Massachusetts Boy. 
i on, ceemprondhin Sussett Harbor. 
mérican, class, Newbu rt. 
Canadian, 27, t2 and skiff classes, Toronto. 
fifth Corinthian. 
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wrence, A, 30, 26 and 18ft. classes, Dorval. 

Y. R. A. annual, Put-In Bay, Lake Erie. 
club, Provincetown. 

ester, Mass. 


ladies’ day, Bay. 
Corinthian Marblehead, club, Massachusetts Bay. 
Burg open, usetts Bay. 
American, ladies’ cruise, pouvary ger. 
ass. 


a 


8 


Indian Herbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 

Aug. 7. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise. 

Royal St. Lawrence, 25, 18 ‘and 15ft. classes, Dorvai. 
. Baltimore, Rear- cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

30. Queen City, 27ft. class, Totonto. : 
3i-Aug. 1. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Tue results of fhe Seawanhaka trial races, after five 
days, are very inadequate, unsatisfactory, and far from 
conclusive. As far as the two Crane boats are concerned, 
it is evident that Seawanhaka, as handled by Mr. Clinton 
H. Crane, is fast and a good all-round boat; but it is 
by no means certain how Cicada compares with her. 
Seawanhaka has been under way for over a month, and 
her crew has had time to become familiar with her. 
Cicada, on the other hand, has been out but a short 
time, and her owner and his friends had small op- 
portunity to get her into racing shape or to become 
familiar with her; while they are strangers to the Oyster 
Bay waters. Under these circumstances it is impossible 
to compare her with\Seawanhaka, boat for boat and rig 
for rig. The rigs, as noted in our report, differ con- 
siderably in proportions, and a good deaf may be learned 
by a. thorough trial of the two boats with different rigs 
and a change of crews from one to the other. 

The question of ultimate possibilities of these two 
boats, both evidently fast, and of a third of Mr. Crane’s 
design, now building at Ogdensburg, is of itself a suffi- 
cient puzzle for the race committee, but it is compli- 
cated by the performance of the Huntington boat, 
Akabo. 

She has been sailing for some weeks, handled by the 
Huntingtons and her owner; she has been in several 
races, and presumably is in good racing form. She has 
shown great speed and a far better average performance 
than the previous Huntington boats, especially in light 
weather. In the first day’s drift she quite held Sea- 
wanhaka to windward, under conditions in which Skate 
or Question would have been far astern; and she is 
fast in modérate as well as in very strong breezes. 
Theoretically she is deficient in windward work, failing 
to point or hold on with Seawanhaka. At the same time, 
after apparently crabbing off to !eeward, she has man- 
aged to get out to the windward mark at about the same 
time as the others, sometimes a little sooner. Taking 
this into account, with her proved speed on a reach, and 
her very good performance down wind, it will take 
some further racing yet to prove which is the best boat to 
send to Canada. As to type, Akabo is more of a freak 
than the Crane boats, so far as that goes in these pro- 
gressive days, and she is probably not quite so even in 
her all-round performance under a variety of conditions; 
but she has certain get-there qualities which demand a 
very careful trial before a final decision is reached. 


Tue Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. is busy in its efforts 
to defend the cup for the second time, and in addition to 
the races already held, a new boat, designed by Mr. Dug- 
gan, was launched on July 11. So far as reports go, the 
new boats are at least faster than Glencairn II.; though 
it is doubtful whether they differ very much from that 
successful craft. 


Tue first of the present week witnessed the beginning 
of the work of removing the submarine mines from New 
York Harbor, the War Department having given dis- 
cretion to the authorities in various northern ports to 
remove all mines, all danger of attack by Spanish ves- 
sels having passed. The regulations as to the closing 
of the harbor at sunset will probably be relaxed very 
shortly. 


Tue Atlantic Y. C. has taken a very wise step in re- 
questing the opinion of yacht owners as. to the advis- 
ability of an annual cruise this year, and if the attempt 
be made it will probably be quite as successful as any- 
thing of the kind in previous years. Com. Adams has 
sent out letters to owners, and if favorable replies are 
received arrangements will at once be made. 

In our opinion there has been no ground whatever for 
the position taken by many yacht clubs, that the sport 
should be ignored entirely this season. The avowed 
object of all yacht clubs is to encourage yachting, and 
yet at a time when the sport is sorely in need of sup- 
port a large number of clubs, led by some of the 
greatest, have deliberately abandoned both cruises and 
races. It is easily conceivable that in the case of a 
serious war the circumstances might be such as to call 
for the abandonment of all amusements and frivolous 
pursuits, as in the case of our antagonist in the present 
conflict; but as far as this country is concerned, there 
has never been a day since the Maine was blown up when 
the greater part of the people have been called on to de- 
part from the ordinary pursuits and amusements of 
life. To judge from the result throughout the country, 
the consensus of opinion has been that, whatever de- 
mands the war has made upon the patriotism of the aver- 
age citizen, except in the case of the comparatively 
small number’ actually engaged at the front, there has 
been no emergency which called for a departure from 
the ordinary course of life. There is in the business 
and social life of the country no evidence that war ex- 


ists, or that matters are at all different from last year. 

There are, of course, many who through anxiety over 
absent ones or actual bereavement have no heart for 
sport or amusement of any kmd; but the av: Amer- 
ican, unless in actual service, is practically unaffected by 
the war. Just how a man displays his patriotism by 
foreswearing yachting and taking a trip to Europe or 
staying ashore to play golf and Shoot pigeons is a mat- 
ter that passes our comprehension, and yet that is 
what it actually amounts to; as yachting is the only sport 
which has been openly tabooed by its devotees on ac- 
count of the war. « 

The condition of yachting at the present time, as for 
several years past, is such as to call for serious considera- 
tion on the part of all American yachtsmen. To mention 
only one detail, while the building and racing of yachts of 
large size goes on regularly every year in Great Britain, 
with a corresponding advance, on this side it has ceased 
entirely; there is no attempt at improvement in design 
and construction, the old racing crews have been broken 
up, and nothing is being done to keep up the supply of 
skilled skippers and seamen. In the event of an in- 
ternational race, which must come sooner or later in 
some way, America cannot fail to be placed at a serious 
disadvantage in the important matters of design, con- 
struction and above all in handling. The present season 
has been entirely wasted, and with results that are likely 
to be apparent next year. 

The example of some of the large clubs in deliberately 
abandoning all their fixtures in advance has been fol- 
lowed in a little different way by many smaller clubs, 
which have accepted their dates, announced races, and 
then, with no warning to outside yachtsmen, made no 
preparation for a race, but let the whole thing go by de- 
fault. Such unsportsmanlike conduct not only hurts a 
club, but hurts the sport at large. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. ok 


Trial Races and Annual Corinthian Race. 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
July 11 to 15. 
Even with yacht racing in a prosperous condition, the 





-middle of July is the dullest part of the season, marking 


the interval between the early summer racing and the 
New York Y. C. cruise. This year, however, a fairly 
busy week was promised at Oyster Bay through the 
programme of the Seawanhaka C. Y. C., including sev- 
eral days of'interesting trial races for the Seawanhaka 
international challenge cup; the annual race, for which 
quite a good entry list was ready; and a special race orf 
Saturday for the Alfred Roosevelt memorial .ctip, this 
year offered in the 25ft. class, including the one-design 
knockabouts; a dance at the club house was also an- 
nounced for Saturday evening. A series of unfortunate 
events marred this programme; the first trial on Monday 
failed for lack of wind; on Tuesday a very good race was 
sailed, but the gale of Wednesday prevented a trial 
race, and also kept away yachts which were expected for 
Thursday’s race, reducing the starters on that day. On 
Friday, with a fine breeze, one of the contestants was 
crippled through the accidental burning of her mainsail, 
stopping the trial races before a thoroughly satisfactory 
test had been made; and on the same afternoon one of the 
old members of the club, James A. Roosevelt, of Oyster 
Bay, died suddenly of apoplexy on the train while on 
his way home from New York. Mr. Roosevelt, who was 
seventy-four years of age, was the father of the late 
Alfred Roosevelt, who was killed in boarding a railway 
train in 1891, and in whose memory the Roosevelt 
memorial cup was established. The tragic event natur- 
ally led to the abandonment of Saturday’s programme. 





The conditions of the cup and trial races are practically 
the same as in previous yeafs, with one important ex- 
ception, that the crew allowance has been increased by 
one, the boats still being measured with 450lbs. of dead 
weight on board, but being allowed a crew of four pro- 
vided the weight of crew does not exceed 6oolbs. his 
gives an opportunity to carry an extra hand for the 
light sails, and also removes the inducement to select 
very heavy men. A slight change has been made in the 
method of measuring the head triangle, and in the trial 
races the method originated by the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C. last year, of sailing the races in several heats of one 
round each, with a short interval between,- has becn 
adopted. The courses were laid off, as usual, from the 
Center Island Buoy, two miles to windward or leeward, 
or a triangle of two-mile sides., 

The number of competitors was smaller this year than 
ever before, practically but three boats. In the first trial 
races, 1895, with the 15ft. class, there were seven starters; 
in 1896 the same class showed twenty-eight starters; and 
in 1897 the 2oft. class brought out seven boats. 

This year Mr. Clinton H. Crane has designed three 
boats, most of the work being done as a part of his 
studies at the School of Naval Architecture at Glasgow 
University. One of these is for a syndicate made up in 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C.; one is for Mr. H. L. Eno, and 
one, not yet completed, is for Mr. Crane. All were built 
and rigged by the Spalding St. Lawrence Boat Co. at 
Ogdensburg, and canvased by Wilson & Silsby, Bos- 
ton. 

“The two which have been at Oyster Bay for the past 
month, Seawanhaka and Cicada, are very similar in 
model, the latter being the wider by about 6in. They 
differ from Momo in several important details. The 
general form of the hull is the same, as well as the di- 
mensions, except that the bow is not snubbed in short, 
but is carried out as in Glencairn II.; at the same time 
the freeboard is some 2in. greater than in Momo. 

The crown of deck has been increased considerably, 
the bathtub cockpit has been abandoned in favor of an 
open well of large size, without bulkheads, and the 
solid plate centerboards have been discarded for much 
heavier ones of composite construction, filled with lead. 

The construction of the hulls is radically different from 
that of Momo, every effort being made to save weight. 
The planking is of white cedar in place of mahogany, re- 
duced in thickness. Seawanhaka is planked with hollow- 
and-round strips, edge-nailed, as in Shark last year, and 
Cicada ds‘of the rib-and-batten construction of the old 


Rice Lake canoes, light bent ribs, with thin strips nailed 


over each seam between them. The decks are of thin 
white cedar laid in-and-out instead of flush. The work- 
manship on hulls, spars, rigging and centerboards is 
excellent, the spars of course being hollow. The interiors 
of the hulls are trussed and strapped in every direction. 
Seawanhaka is painted white and: Cicada is varnished all 
over. Neither has a bowsprit, and the sail plans are 
high and narrow, as in Momo.. Both use the Y tiller 
of last year, and.narrow, deep rudders, but the latter 
have more breadth below than in Momo and Al Anka. 

Akabo, the new Huntington boat, is quite a departure 
from last year’s Skate.and Keneu. Her deck plan is 
almost a parallelogram, the point of the bow being cut 
off square and finished with a transom just like the stern. 
The sheer is reversed, the ends being slightly lower ‘than 
the middle at the sides, in addition to quite a crown to 
the deck.. There is the usual small oval opening in the 
deck. The bottom is perfectly flat in the middle, but the 
bilge is. round and not square, as in Question and the 
early Huntington boats. The hull is carvel built, with 
a canvased deck. A short bowsprit is used, and the rig 
is lower than on the Crane boats. The centerboard is a 
plain sliding plate of metal—a fin with no bulb. The 
hull is painted a light tint. % 

There was another new boat in the first trial: Gold 
Bug, designed and built by Thomas Clapham. She is a 
peculiar craft, with double bottom and straight sides, 
a bow very much cut away immediately over the water, 
an ordinary wooden centerboard and a second center- 
board dropping through her rudder. Her mast is made 
of two flat pieces trussed together. Asthore, a fin-keel, 
designed and built by Chas. Olmstead for the class last 
year, now owned by F. B. Jones, also started on two 


days. 


After a hot Sunday, Monday was clear and bright; 
cooler, but with no wind. The fleet went out about 
noon, and after a wait for a breeze it was determined to 
make a start. The wind, very light indeed, was from the 
south, so a mark was set two miles north of the Center 
Island Buoy, well out in the Sound, the start being thus 
to windward. The preparatory signal was given at 2:50 
and the start at 2:55, all crossing on port tack, Akabo, 
followed by Seawanhaka, Cicada, Asthore and Gold Bug. 
Akabo made a good start and followed it by opening out 
clear of Seawanhaka. It was but little better than drift- 
ing, and the only point worth noting was that Akabo 
was doing the best work of the ficet under conditions 
in which the older Huntington boats showed at their 
worst. As they slowly neared the shore, the leaders 
caught a little more wind for a time, Akabo and Seawan- 
haka kept together and left Asthore, Cicada and Gold 
Bug a long’ way astern. At 3:45 there was no wind to 
speak of; Seawanhaka was close aboard Akabo, but the 
two were almost drifting. At 4 o’clock they were side 
by side, and a few minutes later they set spinakers to 
port to catch a light westerly air. They jibed over, 
drifted for a time, and Akabo lowered her jib, as it was 
evident that the race could not be finished within the 
time limit of 1 Hour and 40 minutes. | .J 

During the day a new and handsome steam launch 
was running about, following the boats closely. She 
was the Squid, a Herreshoff boat, with N. G. Herreshoff 
on board, on a cruise through the Sound. Affer the 
race was stopped she ran out and took Cicada and 
Asthore in tow, and the launches looked after the other 
two; Gold Bug was towed in by a catboat, her consort. 


Second Day, Tuesday, July 12. 


Tuesday morning brought a complete change of 
weather, a hard N.E. wind and rough sea. Gold Bug 
did not attempt to start, her crew of two sailing on 
Asthore. Akabo was hauled out at Oyster Bay on Mon- 
day night, and the low tide and heavy wind delayed the 
launching, so she was late at the line. The weather 
mark was set just off Lloyd’s Neck, as close inshore as 
possible, the wind being N.N.E. 


First Round. Z 


When the preparatory signal was given at 12:30 only 
three boats were in sight—Seawanhaka, Cicada and 
Asthore—all with three reefs in and storm jibs. Asthore 
made a very good start, followed by Cicada, but Sea- 
wanhaka failed to cross, a lashing between the block and 
the ring on her main traveler having parted just before 
the whistle. The others were recalled and Seawanhaka 
started to make repairs. At 12:50 a new start was made, 
Akabo being then near the line. Cicada and Asthore 
crossed together, on starboard tack, but Seawanhaka 
started inshore Gn port tack. Akabo did not start until 
hailed from the committee boat, being 2m. 43s. late. 
she luffed around the outer mark and started after Sea- 
wanhaka, carrying two reefs and a storm jib. She 
sailed very fast and pointed high, soon working into 
second place. Asthore and Cicada soon tacked after 
the others,.and all stood well up the harbor mouth and 
then worked the shore along Lloyd’s Neck, there being 
a strong flood tide. Akabo overtook Seawanhaka from 
the start, and. they came for the mark close together, 
the handicap of 2m. 43s. having been cut down to a lead 
of.but 17s. They tacked around the mark and started 
in with a heavy following sea. Asthore did very good 
work and was third boat, Cicada being a long way 
astern. 

As soon as they were off the wind the leaders started 
to set spinakers, but it was some minutes before they 
were drawing. Just after rounding, Akabo ran down on 
a sea and stuck the starboard corner of her bow into a 
wave, burying her fore deck. Seawanhaka finally set 
her big spinaker and picked up in speed. Akabo had a 
smaller one, and not so well set, while Cicada set a 
balloon jib. Seawanhaka made a gain of 38s. on Akabo 
in the two-mile run. The times are given in the table . 


below. 
Second Round. 


_ There was less wind and sea when the second round 
was started at 2:20. Akabo was first over, with Seawan- 
haka on her weather quarter, followed by Asthore. 
Cicada crossed alone at the inshore end of the line. 
Asthore held offshore, but the others started in as be- 
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boat was kept going. Akabo followed with her second 
reef, but lost so much time that she dropped from first 
to fourth place, and in fact did poor work for a long 
: time after the reef was out. They followed the same 
course as on the first round, Cicada doing much better. 
Seawanhaka and Akabo were but 15s. apart at the mark. 
Off the wind Akabo picked up and ran by Seawanhaka, 
while both were busy with spinakers, but Seawanhaka 
set her big sail and soon ran ahead again. Akabo was 
slow with her spinaker, and after it was set she had 
trouble with it. Seawanhaka gained 47s. on the run. 


Third Round. 


They started for the third time at 3:30, Seawanhaka first 
over, then Cicada and Akabo, Asthore having withdrawn. 
Seawanhaka had a good start on port tack at the outer 
end of line, but Akabo, as she came for the line, met 
Cicada on starboard tack and was forced about. They 
stood in toward the bluffs, and when they tacked 10m. 
later Akabo was well toewindward. Seawanhaka shook 
out her second reef and Cicada followed. Akabo con- 
tinued to gain until she hada lead of 1m. 39s. at the mark, 
while Cicada was but a little astern of Seawanhaka. On 
the way hme Cicada shook ut her last reef, but the 
others carried theirs tied in to the finish.- Akabo tore a 
big hole in her spinaker, but the sail held to the line. As 
before, she lost about a half-minute to Seawanhaka. The 
full times of the three rounds were: 


Tuesday, July 12, First Race. 
First round, preparatory, 12:45; start, 12:50: 









ist Mark. Finish Tienes 
EE oo esr acasnesvecootiavet 1 30 53 146 0 
eR Ra er rer 1 36 10 1 58 20 1 03 20 
SOED 5 5 icc begga dendbo<ecUses eg cn see 1 32 28 1 52 45 1 02:45 
RNG shns otcncncaned’s repmntnieaene’ 1 31 10 147 15 0 57 15 
Beat. Run. 
Akabo gained and lost on Seawanhaka ......... +0 02 —O 00 38 
Second round, preparatory, 2:10; start, 2:15: 
_ Ast Mark. Finish. ae 
Seawanhaka ... 4 3 08 36 0 
Cicada .. ..2 54 50 3 11 39 0 56 39 
Asthore . «2 57 40 3 16 02 1 O1 02 
Akabo 3 09 38 0 54 38 
Beat. Run. 
Akabo gained and lost on Seawanhaka .......... —0 00 06 —0 00 47 
Tird round, preparatory, 3:17; start 3:22: 
ist Mark. Finish Elapsed. 
SOMMERS ving sine s vovedsisenciie 3 56 411 24 0 49 24 
ORE sd occ vende cotanscadcseseiccces 3 56 41 412 40 0 50 40 
BED ‘Glactacccnepragticceobeseuseas 3 55 20 410 56 0 48 56 
AGERBFO co ccccccepvcsccocesssctcceces Did not start. 
Beat. Run. 
Akabo gained and lost on Seawanhaka......... +0 01 39 —0 00 34 


Akabo beat Seawanhaka 1m. 28s., allowing for differ- 
ence over line at start. 

The Squid followed the racers all day, starting East im- 
mediately after the finish. The deck of Seawanhaka is 
very light and not canvased. In previous sailing a 
plank on each side near the gunwale was split, and in 
the rough water the hole in the lee deck poured in a 
steady stream during the windward work, so that in spite 
of such pumping as could be done off the wind she had 
a good deal of water aboard before the finish of each 
round. , 

Wednesday morning broke with a hard N.E. blow, a 
heavy gale that did serious damage to yachts, piers and 
waterside constructions generally along the Sound and 
New Jersey coasts. The sea and wind were so bad at 
Oyster Bay that no attempt at a race was made, all 
hands staying ashore and blessing the man who started 
the club’s new library. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Race, Thursday, July 14. | 


The club’s annual race has been postponed twice this 
year; the first date, June 25, being exchanged for June 
29 in order td leave time for the knockabout race to New 
London. The sudden death of Vice-Com. Cruger made 
another postponement necessary, and July 14 was select- 
ed. A fairly good entry list was made for that date, but 
the storm of Wednesday, with a very light breeze on 
Thursday morning, kept away some of the entries. 

The race was open to the 6oft., 5r1ft. 43ft., 36ft., 3oft., 
2sit., 2o0ft., and 15ft. cutter and sloop classes, 
the open and cabin cat classes, the special 
3oft. class, and the club knockabout class. The starting 
line was outside the lighthouse, two triangles of three 
and two-mile sides being laid off, the former for the 36ft. 
and larger classes, two rounds, making 18 miles; the lat- 
ter, 12 miles, for all under 36ft. 

There was a clear sunrise and a light southerly breeze 
on Thursday morning, the wind increasing by noon. At 
about 10 o’clock the schoolship St. Marys, which has 
laid at anchor off the club house for a month, refitting, 
set her blue peter, shook out her topsails and got under 
way. She stood up the Sound for a few miles, setting 
sail, then turned and started east on her long summer 
cruise to Greenland. With everything set, she made a 
fine picture as she passed the yachts. 

At the line were Syce, Norota, Albicore and Anoatok, 
all ini different classes and with no competitors, the 
largest starters being the 3oft. cats. The starters were: 

30ft. class sloops: Daisy, R. M. Hyde, Jr. 

2sit. class sloops: Mariposa, Herbert McCord, ; 

2oft. class sloops: Seawanhaka, syndicate; Cicada, H. 
L. Eno; Asthore, F. B. Jones; Akabo, Clark Miller. 

Knockabout class: Dacoit, H. L. Maxwell; Gloria, 
J. R. Maxwell, Jr.; Nakodo, J. T. Sherman; Taifu, Geo. 
Bullock; Tosto, Lloyd M. Scott; Midge, F. W. Boyer. 

30ft. class: Dosoris, T. B. Vail; Dot, C, T. Pierce; 
Wanda, F. T. Bedford, Jr. 

2oft. class, open cats: Minnetonka, A. Bryan Alley; 
Gosbird, R. Nevins. 

The first leg was a reach, with booms to starboard, 
jibing at the first mark for another reach, followed by 
a beat in to the line. The preparatory was given at I 
o'clock, but the first class to cross was the 3oft. cat, with 
Wanda in the lead. Five minutes Sater Mariposa crossed, 
followed by the 20-footers Asthore, Seawanhaka, Akabo 
and Cicada. The boats ran off at a good speed, with 
smooth water and oooey of wind, the 20-footers over- 
taking the large cats. No times were taken at the first 
mark, but the second was timed: 

First round, second mark: 
Seawanhaka 





2 18 28 30 40 
<2 16 47 -2 31 55 
W: .2 18 49 32 25 
Sige sHinvaseseoosoe ae Be 
Akebdntuser¥eness seis 2.19 36 oo 
as anh oaitineyabnine onteyeth, I Oae ee 
pas tenmret cio eee 25% 
eee eee re wwe eee Peete etme tereewete 
eccvecodsaecvirtrsah Se 16 , ; , 


They headed inshore on starboard tack, Seawanhaka 
well out to windward all the time, pointing high and foot- 
ing fast. Akabo was looking quite another way, failing 
to point with the Crane boats, but her skipper made no 
attempt .to pinch, and she slid through the water at a 
wonderful pace. Seawanhaka was bothered for a time 
by Wanda, but the cat made a short tack and got clear 
of.the little 20-footer. Akabo was first to tack, under 
the Lloyd’s Neck shore, going along the shore on port 
tack. The breeze was lighter in here than out at the 
line and over the first leg, though enough for whole sail; 
on this windward leg Akabo was not doing as well as in 
the very light air of Monday and the strong breeze of 
Tuesday. In spite of her very fast reaching, Akabo lost 
Im, 57s. to Seawanhaka and 27s. to Cicada on this two- 
mile beat. As they neared the line they ran into more 
wind, and there was a threat of a squall to windward. 
The first round was timed: 


First round—end: 








DE canhs ceacdbganacee ences 25410 Dacoit .... 3 11 52 
Wanda ...... -2 5415 Gloria .. -3 13 32 
Seawanhaka .2.56 00 Nakodo -3 14 51 
Cicada’y...... 25852 Tosto . ..3 15 02 
ARGBO osc ccdepccvscvcesess BGP GG Midge 2.2... ccccccscsccccce 3 15 51 
Mariposa .....ccccceceeees WO OE ROME acer cecvccdssneccnscss 3.17 42 
Day | oc ccccscogcctecccecee 3 09 50 Minnetonka ......... Not timed. 
ABTHOEE ince cocdeesscccuses SW Goshird 2 ....666.6085 Not timed. 


They found a fresh breeze as they reached out for 
first mark again, and as Dosoris withdrew at the end of 
the round Dot turned ina couple of reefs, Wanda follow- 
ing her, the knockabouts also tied in a single reef each. 
They were not timed at the first mark, but Seawanhaka 
was still in the lead; just after turning it, however, she 
tied in one reef. Running free, Akabo took one of her 
dives, heading for the moment somewhere in the direc- 
tion of the Philippines. She was traveling very fast, 
however, and made up almost two minutes on Seawan- 
haka. The only times taken at the second mark were: 

Second round, second mark: 
Seawanhaka 3 28 24 
Akabo 
Cicada 

Others not timed. 

On the last windward leg Akabo did much better, but 
still relied on her reaching dnd not on her pointing, it 
was an even thing as to the winner at the last, but 
Seawanhaka managed to cross Akabo’s bows very near 
the line. The latter took a knockdown and sailed for 
some distance just on her edge, with rudder and center- 
board out of water, and eight legs waving wildly in the 
air to windward, there seemed no possibility of righting 
her.as she hung for a time, but she finally came out 
bottom side down, crossing the line but 16 seconds 
astern of Seawanhaka, and nearly 4 minutes ahead of 






3 32 33 


Cicada. The final times for the fleet were: 
30ft. Class Sloops—Start 1:40. 
Finish. Elapsed. 
WME: pbs vthdnctvencassediwcdiwostncdedeouss’d 3 09 50 1 9 50 
25ft. Class Sloops—Start 1:45. 
WMGCIOOUR Soo cde ohare tick c cddedeviscescusibievesss'e 413 56 2 28 56 
20ft. Class Sloops—Start 1:45. 
BOM i555 Fo Fe cc Wed CSc ewtiewberevese 4 02 39 217 39 
BaD s0ssce seeks 5 bated AD vdece oa cenccus 4 02 55 2 17 55 
CRERED i cvcdccccccoccscccncccentespesetadesigdsocses 4 06 40 2 21 40 
AGUNG Bo oo ccc hke Bc geoccccedadiceeecsseagceccces 4253 2 40 37 
Knockabout Class—Start 1:50. 
DAME acd dicccdvevccceyet svccdsdscwccswets ecnsas 30 12 2 40 12 
GIOFID 6 cic ie cccewececccceconey un tecececeseaccocesos 434 10 2 44 10 
WG i ncoeucdusnens csedsausgecevesucdentoegessen 4 34 36 2 44 36 
MMMM val Sido uey cach eer ruesdece seeker sen a 4 34 55 2 44 55 
BME AG co victs donachiocceincyy tasteessVeseqaseuep 4 36 41 2 46 41 
DRE cess thing sccuhavndcesteccec dhe odecescscosonped 4 37 55 2 47 55 
30ft. Class Cabin Cats—Start 1:40. 
Was ice hGals decade  pactensningdssccaaccdsseoced 4 08 12 2 28 12 
BIE icvckonbdodccdeesecccveddsgegebstaqaduectaccses 4 16 50 2 36 50 
WON TB a aia vi cdc cts cesevecseccscagecciecvace Vithdrew. 
20ft. Class Open Cats—Start 1:45. 
WOON ccuiccvsns cacepecedgdseasecccdeceores 4 55 26 3 10 26 
Gombe sccccccagccGSoccvergecpecs Riedwhanctegons 5 28 40 3 43 40 


After the race Dot entered a protest on the ground 
that she was not notified that Wanda had been moved 
up to her class,-and that she only reefed because she 
saw that her class opponent, Dosoris II., had with- 
drawn. 


Friday, July 15—Second Trial Race. 


Friday was an ideal day for a trial, a fresh N.W. wind, 
with a light lop outside on the Sound, clear sky and 
warm sun. There was a good breeze from sunrise 
through the morning, and the race was called for noon. 
During the whole morning the crews of Seawanhaka and 
Cicada were busy in shifting the rigs from one boat to 
the other; Seawanhaka had a lighter and narrower rig 
than Cicada by about 2ft. in each dimension, and it was 
desired to try the effect of the different rig on each 
boat. 

It was not until 1:45 that the preparatory signal was 
given, Akabo being out at the line with her second main- 
sail bent. The course was a triangle of 1 1-3 mile sides, 
starting from Center Island buoy, one mark being off 
Lloyd’s Neck. The wind was N.W., and as the boats 
were sent to the outer buoy first, they had a reach, a 
run and a close reach over the. last leg. Seawanhaka 
went over the line shortly after the run, at 1:50, with 
Cicada close on her weather quarter, and Akabo a little 
astern. They all traveled fast, but at the end of half a 
mile Akabo was ahead, while Cicada about held Sea- 


-wanhaka. They were timed as they jibed at the first 
mark: 
Elapsed. 
AkabO 0. ccccccccccccceccescess RGlawdnetscitarsees 2 00 02 0 10 02 
GeRIIEG oc cncacccccvatonccsacevescccsbceccus 2 00 43 0 10 43 
“IGM cic gouet ccodsagvescvesscmcuaved gan sepssebocs 2 00 56 0 10 56 


All handled their spinakers promptly and quickly, and 
they ran off easily before a good breeze, Cicada having 
the best of the run. The times were: 


Elapsed 

Ne. tics apsan tee ceceresesedqeusvens 2 14 48 3 
Seawanhaka 21487 0 14 14 
Akabo . veme ««+-2 15 00 0 14 58 





They luffed by the mark and trimmed for a close reach 
across the harbor mouth, Seawanhaka:to windward, Cic- 
ada next, and Akabo reaching along in the lee. Akabo’s 
speed on this leg was not up to her showing at other 
times during the trials; while Seawanhaka weathered the 
committee boat, Akabo had to tack for. it, and at the 
same time she was well astern of the other two: 


: 


Finish cei 

ii i , 4 

Sea UD on 008 einian ceamens «ning oi eee 0 15 52 0 40 49 

Cc 5 rr a obec susee 231 21 0 16 33 ‘sc 
Petia ere tdsanc occovecectetueee GLUD 016% 041 


Cicada had shown better than in any previous race, 
both on and off the wind. 

The next round was started at 2:55, being sailed in the 
opposite direction so as to, get a true windward ‘leg. 
Seawanhaka was first oyer, setting her spinaker to port, 
though the wind was npt enough aft to warrant such a 
move. Cicada followed her very closely, setting balloon 
jib, as did Akabo. The latter, to leeward, soon ran 
ahead, but was passed in turn by Cicada, Seawanhaka 
losing time in bothering with her spinaker and finally 
taking it in. They were timed at the lee mark: 


: Elapsed. 
ON 565) Satine toa dar dc soaxsincien<dhipiasestas 3 06 52 0 11 52 
PENNS Ge 5's Pie oS ddcbnsy ekieedniecs dancécetdretaas 3 07 08 0 12 08 
SUN cco syae de ecus oddadidn covoesaveses tre 3 07 38 0 12 38 


Cicada and Seawanhaka each stood by the mark before 
tacking, but Akabo turned short and was quickly off to 
leeward of the pair. . There was a fresh, true breeze, with 
a light lop, and everything was favorable for a fair trial 
to windward. Akabo reached ahead very fast, but Sea- 
wanhaka was all the time working out to windward of 
her, with Cicada between the two. After nearly ten 
minutes on this first leg, Akabo went on port tack, but 
only crossed close under Cicada’s stern, Seawanhaka be- 
ing at the time perhaps Soyds. clear to windward of 
Cicada. Just after Akabo crossed Cicada’s wake, Sea- 
wanhaka lowered her mainsail and gave up, the forward 
strut on her mast having broken. Her position at the 
time of withdrawal is somewhat important, from the 
fact that it has been generally reported that Akabo had 
already passed her. At the time when Akabo tacked 
Seawanhaka was fully as far to windward of Cicada, and 
well abeam, as Cicada was to windward of Akabo, though 
the latter was ahead of both the others. As Akabo only 
succeeded in crossing Cicada’s wake, it was not pos- 
sible for her to have been ahead of Seawanhaka at any 
time immediately preceding. More wind and sea were 
met as the two survivors worked out and Akabo did bet- 
ter work all the time, she was soon clearly to windward 
of Cieada. Both crews were hiking in the fresh puffs, 
with all the sail they wanted. At the weather mark Aka- 
bo showed a good lead, the tiines being: 


BM esc codiedebeisy hie iisawagnetadenrellh Weds 33550 “Oa 
RDU wiravncdescbbésewhtinas 6c wipuanterkesins sie 3 36 34 0 29 42 


Akabo started sheet and was off quickly for the line on 
an easy reach; Cicada stopped to set a spinaker which, 
with the course and the strength of the breeze, did 
more harm than good. The finish was timed: 


wae Elapsed. 

Finish. Leg. Course. 
MIS ncircmiarnntatanahentebinderd 34423 00838 «= 0 49 28 
MAN Garg dctelcreesnistusdcentde cer 3 46 14 0 08 40 05114 


Akabo wins by 1m. 46s. 

_ The disabling of Seawanhaka spoiled a most interest- 
ing race under the circumstances, as the chances be- 
tween her and Akabo were very even. She had a good 
weather berth and was doing well when she withdrew: 
on the other hand, the conditions were more and more 
to Akabo’s liking as they went out toward the mark. 
They would have turned very close together, and Akabo 
would probably have shown a safe gain on the last 
reach, : 

After returning to the club house the committee an- 
nounced that another race would be sailed next day; but 
Mr. Miller declined to sail again with the cotton main- 
sail, and asked for a postponement until the middle of 
the week, by which time a new silk sail could be had 
from Boston. This would have necessitated keeping 
the crews of the Crane boats together for the following 
week, a very difficult matter, and the committee decided 
to order a race for Saturday in any event. The news 
of the sudden death of Mr. Roosevelt reached the club 
house shortly after this decision had been reached, and 
the postponement of all of Saturday’s events was im- 
mediately announced. The trial races will be resumed 


on Wednesday, July 20, continuing until a conclusive 
test has been made. 





Canarsie Y. C. Annual Regatta. 


Canarsie—Jamaica Bay. 
Saturday, July 9. 
THE Canarsie x C. sailed its annual regatta on July 
9 in a light S.W. wind, the times being: 


Class 1—Sloops. 


‘ Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Cornelia etna ren qea toute 2 55 22 5 23 46 238 24 2 28 24 
PM ccecseaaecaeunes 2 55 35 5 42 17 2 46 42 2 35 42 
‘ Class 2—Cabin Cats, 

SPAY: .ecccssseveseveces 53 00 5 34 06 2 46 06 2 41 06 
TEONG: 604008 cvocdsedagere 2 55 00 Did not finish. 
Class 3—Open Cats. 
CRE avin voucncasdate 2 57 5 28 10 2 30 30 2 3 30 
SOMME yc isviccisecccucse 3 02 0: 5 22 21 2 20 2 2 20 18 
DEUNOG 6560.9 bees btaeed 2 59 45 5 26 10 2 26 25 2 24 45 
Myrtle ........ Sika de 2 59 45 5 26 10 2 26 2 2 24 45 
Tam o’ Shanter....... 2 59 32 5 16 40 2 17 08 215 1 
Class 4—Open Cats. 
BENING 6s on cc avaseorads 08 5 43 10 2 44 08 2 44 08 
IGGOh. coe cccsvecdestioas 3 00 06 5 31 68 2 31 52 2 31 12 
Lochinvar ........++++4 3 01 05 5 32 30 2 31 25 2 29 29 
WE AE cas Xna'ds ceuaeed 3 02 20 Did not finish. 


The winners were Cornelia, Spray, Tam o’ Shanter 
and Lochinvar. ' 


Knickerbocker Y. C. Ladies’ Day. 
College Point—Lond Island Sound. 
Saturday, July 9. 


Tue Knickerbocker Y. C. sailed its first ladies’ day 
race on July 9 in a light S.W. wind, the weather clearing 
before the race after a rain in the morning. The times 
were: ’ 










Schooners. 

Start. Finish. 

Gaetina, A, E. Williamson. .......ccccesccnccescccs 410 00 6 22 & 
Sloops—43ft. Class. 
TRA, Fic Fs GONE oo oe they ss ces ccacsesseren 410 00 5 54 40 
Yawl 
Vite: 3). Bite SAG 5 66. od 410 0 6 22 40 
Cabin Cats—30ft. Class. 
Leisure, T. B. Moncks iss bb akve ++4 15.00 6 O01 46 
Dolphin, G. H. Mount Rose .. -«»-Did not finish, 
: 24ft 
Thisbe IL, W. D. Reid .... ----41500' . 606 00 
Paula, D. Sholtich ......... Js ch ecsWehie Did not finish. 
Open Catboats—25ft. Class. 

Gladys, C. W. Schlessinger. .....<...-cerewees«-4 15.00 5 29.00 - 





ee 
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Winthrop Y. C. Carnival. 


Winthrop—Boston Harbor. 
july 7, 8, 9. 

Tue Winthrop Y. C. carried gut very successfully a 
series of three races on July 7, 8, 9, to the enjoyment 
pf many spectators in addition to the participants. The 
first day was deyoted to a sham battle of Manila and to 
general sports, in addition to the yacht race. The latter 
was started at 3 P. M. in an easterly breeze that called 
for a single reef for a time. The times were: 






25ft. Class. 
Eheeed. 
Eleanor, D. B. Clapp --1 18 06 
Hermes, A. W. Chesterton . «1 22 24 
Little Peter, H. Moebs ... --1 23 
Tantram, F. Coleman ...... --1 3 26 
BORtTGOR, J. GAVGRRED. «os vescacccscccedvcvenecccwcveesouestes 32 24 
CORRRIIES Pes. TR. DEBOR sscce so ntoscgeccnspevbatbecccceggees 17 57 
Aas NE DIGG. Se iicdicestcchecpindesovsvegesciseense 18 31 
21ft. Cabin Class. 

Harriet, Ba Ty EIMtsington oc. ccvcdscesstsdsccvccosecscsccccns 1 15 56 
eS SO errr 1 16 24 
CR, Wie. ie NINE. ccendencansads + Feavapescasessesetnts 117 24 

18ft. Class. 
Mile To) TI, cuinics sins qpoeneedcdcdivecccccedesveborys’t 1 18 58 
VECO I, EEE -sclnes ddsodnadeasenstevacendebisic 119 49 
BONE, Bs Ih GEOGIDEOE  socccusbsxcenccsesrocccengecdone 1 23 20 
Mie. SED cotpcsvcsdh so cnsvsegccsocteenseeye 1 40 16 
BARE: 5 As TOW ps cctnsscvoncsvuscsbadsovcvcsnesedicsusocete 1 42 12 

15ft. Class. | ‘ 
Witnden. TE, EE, CE ackcadudesipbapssvess,sbebeces ckteb obed 0 48 17 
EE, By MEN Cathe upbadsvcbuccsss ct¥aphore<casspepn 0 49 25 
Glide, G. D. Silsbee .......... 08 Secevecevoussvecesoncesoess 0 53 13 
Be :; as: TORR © asa eGch vbw cei ngeccincvdedeossesee Withdrew. 


Prize winners.—First prizes, Eleanor, $12; Cleopatra, 
$10; Harriet, $10; Alpine, $10; Vitesse, $8. Second 
prizes, Hermes, $8; Privateer, $7; Vamoose, $7; Katy- 
did, $5. Third prizes, Little Peter, $5; Bobolink, $5. 

In the battle of Manila the American and Spanish 
fleets were represented by boats, with the Cavite Fort. 
A spirited contest of half an hour, during which plenty 
of powder was burned, resulted in the destruction of the 
Spanish fleet. Owing to delay at the start, the tide fell 
and interfered with the battle, but the spectators enjoyed 
it all. Swimming and other races took place during the 
aitern6on, resulting as follows: 

Half-mile tandem canoe paddling race, single paddles 
(two starters)—Won by Wawbewawa team, Heele and 
May. No time. 

Greased pole contest (eight starters).—Won by W. T. 
Harrison, Braintree. 

Local swimming race (five starters)—Won by J. E. 
McNamara; A. M. Peabody, second. 

Open swimming race, 1ooyds. (five starters).—Won by 
D. H. Holm; R. J. McCormick, second. Time, 1:37 3-5. 

Tug of war, singles, one-minute heats.—First heat won 
by Howard Gerrish, disqualified; second heat won by 
Philip Fox. 

On Friday there was again a good breeze, and a fine 
race resulted, the times being: 


26ft. Class. 








Elapsed 
Eleanor, D. B. Clapp ..cccscocccecscscccccvcccvccccccscsovcene 1 22 02 
Biorenen, A. W. Ciaatartom ceccccccccvcccscccccvcccccvcccees 1 23 55 
RAS: Hebe, TE. BEGG occcccscccvdcccccccscccessveseveopes 1 25 01 
PE” Cis ROEIOED © oc cn cdvccqcccccedeetedepidepstentvccccoe 1 29 36 
amattae, 5. CHRD... ncsccceccvcsscccenshadecgtsnssooseces 1 29 54 
RETR, Ta CORREERIR.  ccceccdonccccnccesepestnosscecesesses 1 34 47 

21ft. Class. 
i 2) i ne soso seubpeebaseesehseneeshsbebes coksees 112 31 
ROE, TE BUG ccccccccccadcctevcccccsccdecccvcteeses 1 22 09 
Sh, i AROS caccpscccupecdsgubsivonsesetecssoscusstel 1 32 23 
rr Withdrew. 
Cabin 21ft. Class. 
TI. Ge, ERE . copodescenbannnetness conasepseevcens 11240 
Harriet, L. T. Harrington ... 1 17 18 
TOD, eK MRED cvecvcestetnecdsbestcntaccepsoctices Disabled. 
Alpine, C. J. Biethen 24 44 
Vamoose, R. M. Brenner ... 1 26 45 
Bobolink, L. B. Goodspeed --1 30 10 
Woodbine, F. T. Wood ... ..1 38 22 
Zoe, J. McCarthy ghod scubscpebeonteavoes Kd .. Withdrew. 
ch Wes CRORE cc cvemesskceveranesnseesseectbe Withdrew. 
15ft. Class. 

Katydid, E 8 Rr eee eee 0 46 55 
WE, Ee, Ee RAED cccccbocccvsedednccccocccocveceesseese 0 47 44 
SE, Bai ED, MOD cenbnctodnascodtecevbennsseaecsnccsecepoed 0 80 O1 
BR, Te. AA, BUCOMOR a0. ccvccccccvessovepecesosevecccessccssed 0 51 08 
SE, FAs es ROOD ans ccvcrianncceapetanbuwdy odvoccaccakhd 0 55 17 


The winners were: First prizes, Eleanor, $12; Recruit, 
$10; Privateer, $10; Alpine, $10, and Katydid, $8. Sec- 
ond prizes, Hermes, $8; Tacoma, $5; Harriet, $7 (sub- 
ject to protest); Vamoose, $7, and Vitesse, $5. Third 
prizes, Little Peter, $5, and Bobolink, $s. 

Recruit is the new Purdon boat for the Quincy cup 
defender. Harriet and Omeme were in collision at the 
line, the latter withdrawing and each entering a protest. 
The miscellaneous water sports resulted as follows: 

Open swimming match, 75yds.—First heat, starters: 
H. D. Holm, T. j. Driscoll, R. J. McCormack, G. R. 
Aainsworth, P. Fox; won by Holm, Fox second; time, 
1m. 534s. Second heat, starters: W. T. Harrison, A. S. 
Potter, W. W. Holm, S. F. Strickland; won by W. W. 
Holm, Potter second; time, 1m. 5s. Final heat, starters: 
H. D. Holm, P. Fox, A. S. Potter, W. W. Holm; won 
by H. D. Holm, W: W. Holm second; time, 1m. 3 3-5s. 

Local swimmers, 75yds.—Entries, H. Poole, J. E. Mc- 
Namara, L. G. Wadsworth, F. H. Richardson, Robert 
Sample, F. J. Hibbard, W. E. Laman, J. J. Miller, A. M. 


Peabody. Won by J. E. McNamara, 1m..6 3-5s.; F. J. © 


Hibbard second, A. M. Peabody third. 

Blindfold rowing race, quarter-mile, with turn.— 
Entries, H. O. Walker, Charles Gerrish, Charles Martin, 
Walter Bliss, J. R. McCormack, Philip Fox, George R. 
Ainsworth. Won by Charles Gerrish, Philip Fox sec- 
ond, George Ainsworth third. 

Rowing race, mile, with turn —Entries, Walter Bliss, 
Howard Gerrish, Gardner Freeman, Charles Gerrish, 
Clarence Martin, Philip Fox, George Ainsworth. Won 
by Clarence Martin; time, 9m. 11s.; Walter Bliss second. 

Tandem tug of war.—First heat, C. E. Fox and Philip 
Fox vs. Walter Bliss and Clarence Martin; won by Bliss 
and Martin. Second heat, S. T. Strickland and G. R. 
Ainsworth vs. Gerrish brothers; won by Gerrish 
brothers. Final, Bliss and Martin won by 3it. 


Hurry-scu race.—Starters, Harry B. Demmick, . 
Phili . Fox, it 


i. D. Holm, W. M. Holm, G. R. Ains- 


wo J. B. May, G. R. Heckle. Fox won, Demmick 


secon 
Saturday was as good as its predecessors, clear and 


warm, with a fresh breeze, some boats reefing. The times 












were: 
: 25ft. Class. 
eORe, TI. IR, CARR cn ccesthasceséyciinansattahaned estan I 1 57 
Fiegemes, A: WW. CROMBOOR: 5655, ctcceccccceccdoccevscticsecct 119 43 
Little Peter, H. Moebs .a...... --1 21 46 
Nettie, W. Burgess ..... Aecsbh hos ited «ol 27 15 
DAGREEOE, Fo MUGMNMED ov ccn cowscensauseseos<insbedtecspaenian 1 3002 
21ft. ‘ 
CRentes, Es ER Pee si oss ccndabuatcisiveceoedcbescesee dan 119 47 
Tacoma, Elmer Prior . 1 21 02 
114 4 
--1 24 68 
26 06 
isabled. 
ithdrew. 
Katydid, J. F. 0 47 27 
Ray, S. A. Freeman 0 53 12 
Attilla, A. L. ésee 0 56 45 
Viassee, Ee, Tk. APORD coocynpcnherpssesdsdipscoadbebsccasveine Disabled. 


The prize winners were: First prizes, Eleanor, $12; 
Cleopatra, $10; Duchess, $10; Ratydid, $8. Second 
prizes, Hermes, $8; Vamoose, $7; Ray, $5. Third prize, 
Little Peter, $5. 

The judges for the three days were: Ex-Com. J. 
Stearns Cushing, A. T. Bliss, Col. Fred W. Wellington, 
Ex-Com. Albert W. Torrey, Charles G. Bird, Lieut. 
John E. Cotter, Capt. William Daly, Howard Gould, 


‘Capt. Thomas J. Olys, Harry Hutchinson, W. A. Mc- 


Kenney, Dr. F. H. Osgood. James Bertram was official 
measurer. 

The battle of Manila was successfully repeated after 
the finish of the water sports, and a hop was given 
in the evening. The carnival was in every. way a suc- 
cess. 


Riverside Y. C. Annual Regatta. 
Riverside—Lond Island Sound. 
Saturday, July 9. 

Tue Riverside Y. C. sailed its annual regatta on July 
9, in spite of bad weather, a drizzling rain and a 
calm, making things very unpleasant in the morning. 
The start was postponed until 2 P. M., when the sky 
cleared and a moderate S.W. wind came in, making a 
good race. The times were: 


Cabin Sloops—43ft. Class. 
Length. 


. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Hesse, J. D; Ralse’...cccvcecveassot 43.00 2 B 04 2 13 04 
Cabin Sloops—36ft. Class. 
Acaghia, C. T.. Walls scsccccoscsccces 34.06 219 33 217 18 
Anoatok, Oswald Sanderson ......... 34.15 2 19 00 2 16 &4 
Vorant II., George G. Tyson ........ 34.00 22705 22444 
Open Sloops—20ft. Class. 
Asthore, F. B. Jomes scccocccccscces 20.00 2 07 10 207 10 


Open Sloops—15ft. Class. 


Mermaid, G. N. Stanton ........+.0+ 15.00 Did not finish. 
Cabin Catboats—25ft. Class. 

Wanda, F. T. Bedford ............. 25.00 1 1 56 5S 
Open Catboats—25ft. Class. 

Brant, J. C. Vata .escccctocssccves 21.20 2 24 00 2 21 44 

Sirene, R. Outwater ........ceesse0 25.00 2 16 09 2 16 08 
Open Catboats—20ft. Class. 

Minnetonka, A. B. Alley ...+....«.... 19.87 2 26 19 2 26 19 
Gosbird, R. H. Nevins ............ 17.90 2 42 37 238 14 
Open Catboats—I5ft. Class. 

Lobeher, B.. 5, hy Geet. <ccvecncsscast 15.00 Did not finish. 

* _Knockabouts—21ft. Class. 
Mongoose, Simeon Ford ...........- 21.00 2 03 29 2 03 29 
Mariposa, Herbert McCord ........ 21.00 2 07 57 2 07 57 
Indianola, L. R. Alberger ........... 21.00 08 25 2 08 25 


The winners were Hussar, Anoatok, Asthore, Wanda, 
Sirene, Minnetonka and Mongoose. 


Corinthian Y. C. 119th Race. 
Marblehead—Massachusetts Bay. 
Saturday, July 16. 
Tue Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, sailed a very 


good race on July 16 in a moderate N.W. wind, the - 


times being: 
30ft. Class—12 miles—Start 2:35. 
Ela 4 Corrected. 


Asdtomnet, -W. FB. Bade sicieecivccccciccsencctsed 2 
25ft. Class—Start 2:35. 
Nettie, Walter Burgess .........ccscescscscscens 2 32 22 


Class A—Handicap—21 to 35ft.—Start 2:55. 
arker 






Dremen, ©. Ti. DE. vesssvscsncentetevnsnsenn 2 39 06 
Lillian, F. E. Whitney ... ..2 53 10 
Indra, H. Sharples ... -2 53 20 
Brenda, H. S. win .2 49 30 
Vagrant . 3 15 0&8 





Special 21ft. Knockabouts—Start 2:45. 
Typhoon, E. V. R. Thayer os 
Susanne, F. Brewster .... 











2 39 06 

2 49 10 

2 48 20 

2 49 30 

3 08 48 

aie 2 27 12 

Tuni c. B ; 3 30 08 

unipoo, J. C. Brewer .. os 

Hazard. vA ty SEED apwvenanpesess onsabesescass ss 2 3113 

Chinook, C. F. Adams ..........cs:sssccsseeeeee 5 2 31 36 

Stairamn, WW, Da Tee. a. de cesiecvodectees dee on 2 31 BO 

Spindrift, W. H. S. Lathrop ...:............++ = 2 31 58 

SNES Tiss Fao BA BEVURE osc cccsccosspecestpe “ 2 33 06 

Sally IIL., C. F. a bbedibed savcebvibeceheen oe 2 33 32 

Cockatoo, C. H. W. Foster .........cceeseeeee eX ie 2 35 36 
ORENED, Bs < Bh EOD: wavege sb’ tap sha ventpseneeds Withdrew. 

i he OO Ee ee See ay ad 2 36 45 

25ft. Knockabouts—Start 2:50. 

Rowena, W. H. Rothwell .........0....sseeeee wd 2 30 & 

Sally IV., L. F. Percival ..........:ssccsseeeee é 2 33 05 

ENGR. Wes FENN 0 cs cxempaicrwebatetarsin a ii 2 43 20 

Class B—Handicap—21ft. Knockabouts—Start 3:00. 

Reties. Rs B.A co cepconcencdshpsscsatgees 137 48 1% 48 

Carma, J. P. Clarke ... -1 37 68 1 36 53 

Polly, Eliot Wadsworth -1 38 06 1 37 06 

Mayona, C. O. Stearns . 1 38 36 1 38 36 

Jenny Wren, F. E. Peabody . 1424 14140 

Aspenet, H. A. Morse ......... 140 1420 

Arbtatca, BP. ROWBRciecinsccepscccctcacteas’ 148 10 1 46 10 

_ 2ift. Class—Start 2:40, 

OG, We PUNE occcbanicssenkenssccbendice 13417 18417 

Katydid, J. F. Small 20000000 0.0INININ .Withdrew. 
Gilberts Bar Y. C. 


WAVELAND, Fila., July 9.—The Gilberts Bar Y. C. 
held its Fourth of July celebration on Saturday, July 2. 
eee, squall came up during the race. Results as 
ollows: 


{tiation obuépat; sh omsags +82 os amas, ees 58.40 
WEE. Ss nncncwacnebnned enguin ......... finish. 
Winner, batross. : - 


; Second Class. 
Swallow ........+s0+i+++-.2 0403 Gypsy ..........Did not finish. 


Com., H. E. Sewall, Sewall’s Point, Fla: Sé’y, P. 
M. Aston, Waveland, Fla, a ges = 


The 30-footers at Newport. 
On July 9 a race was sailed iri a light to. moderat 
breeze over a triangular course, to Jamestown .an 


Bishop’s Rock, two rounds making twenty miles. The 
times were, start, 2:53: 






Vaquero III., H. B. Dury Bio Oat 
‘° ae ae DR pac dsh a ees Pi-eaek a 

Dorothy IL., H. P. Whitney -»-5 11 30 218 
Carolina, P, Jones ....... -5 12 08 219 08 


P, Jones 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr......... “a 
On July 11 the wind was light, south shifting to S.E., 


and the Dyers Island course was sailed, eighteen miles. 
The times were, start, 2:51: 


‘ Finish. Elapsed. 
Wawa, Ns NR ae a cicak net cossuscesesll 5 25 12 2 34 12 
Vaquero Iil., H. B. Duryea ...........+-.+++- 5 27 47 2 36 47 
> win Morgan ceased bobepencice eee 5 29 42 2 38 42 
Vi ius Vanderbilt, Jr................. 5 31 50 2 40 50 
Hera, Ralph N. Ellis ................+ Seah apie 53212> 24112 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones ..............s0ss00% 5 32 43 2 41 43 
The same course was sailed on the following day in a 
fresh N.E. wind, the times being, start, 2:51: 
Finish. Elapsed. 
Hera, RB. Ni. HANG, ..ncccsevecscscccennccoseveess 5 06 31 2 i 31 
ae, UD nied arbitectsnsneseatwe cancel 5 06 2 15 20 
Wawa, BNE  cWabwNeddbiccceve ca sdsccoeceke 2 16 06 
Puck, E. D. Morgan ....... 216 19 
Veda, C. Vanderbilt, Jr .... 2 21 02 
Vaquero III., H. B. ea 2 21 27 





On July 14 there was a strong S.W. wind, a run to 
Dyers Island, and a beat home; the times being, start, 
2:55: 





Dorothy II., Harry P. Whitney .............. 5 13 19 

Vaquero Tit. Herman B. Duryea -5 13 40 218 40 
Hera, Ralph N. Ellis ....... : 51412 219 01 
Puck, Edwin D. Morgan ... -5 15 07 2 20 07 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks ..............ecesseeee 5 15 56 2 20 56 


A N.W. wind and sea made a lively race on July 15 
over the same course for a cup presented by Reginald’ 
Brooks, the new owner of Wawa. The times were, 
start, 2:53: 





Elapsed. 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea ..........eseeeeeee 5 13 53 2 2» 53 
Dorothy II: H. P. Whitney ;: te 2 24 36 
Hera, i Rr ace 2 27 47 
WR, ee FUOMD cc ectecctsavesdvewscesinceeste 2 29 30 
CR ES MAO dh ncn phat neees.cvocnacsepesc’ 22 52 2 29 52 
PG, Tie A. SND Noi Soneicverccoceccevcssese Not timed. 


Saturday’s race was a sweepstakes, sailed in a light 
W. wind, the course being triangular. The times were, 
start, 2:50: 








Finish. Elapsed. 
Veda, Cornelius- Vanderbilt, Jr................ 4 21 37 1 
Wawa, Reginald Brooks ..........ssccccescues 4 25 56 1 56 
Carolina, Pembroke me eevevese -4 26 07 1 36 07 
Dorothy II., H P. Whitney 4278 137 3 
Hera, i ae 427 2 1 37 28 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea . 427 34 1 37 34 
Puck, Edwin D. Morgan > 4 27 48 1 37 48 


Asahi. Bayard Thayer’s 30-footer, has been soldeto 
Lloyd Warren, of Newport, and will join the racing fleet. 


Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. * 
Dorval—Lake St. Louis. 
Saturday, July 9. 
Tue Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. was in danger of losing 
its handsome new club house by fire on thé night of July 
15, but by hard work the flames were extinguished be- 


fore serious damage was done. On July 9 three races 
were sailed in a fresh whole-sail breeze, the times being: 





ist race. 2d race. 3d_race. 
Glencairn . 1—5 14 40 1—5 56 10 
Avoca .... 5—5 15 10 5—5 59 20 
Glenowen . 4—5 15 30 2—6 00 10 
Manitou . 6—5 16 08 4—5 59 00 
Ss tor 2—5 11 20 3—5 57 20 
Strathcona 3—5 20 25 6—5 58 05 





Mr. H. G. Eadie officiated as officer of the day. 
On July 11 a third new Duggan boat was launched. 
On July 16. five short-rounds were sailed, to wind- 
ward and return, in a fresh and puffy N.W. wind. Singlé 
reefs were carried by some of the boats on the first two 
rounds. The prize was the annual challenge cup present- 
ed by W. A. C. Hamilton. The competitors were: 
Commodore Ross’ new boat—Sailed by Duggan. 
Speculator—Sailed by Arthur Hamilton. 
Strathcona—Sailed by J. C. C. Almon. 
Manitou—Sailed by Vincent Pelletier. 
Glenowen—Sailed by Cam. Davidson. 
Glencairun—Sailed by Chas. Routh. ‘ 
The times were: 
First Round—Start 3:49. 





Sinth ovbecgenniall 41304 Speculator ..............414 20 
Glemcaien «.....0..ceccees 41504 Strathcona ............. 41412 
MEGMEIOE: ccsccvsivocsente 41 

Second Round—Start 4:22:06. 
DER hi 00 0 ds caesevenet 44040 Speculator .............. 44200 
Glencairn .......ssceeeed 41% 8§=© Strathcona ............- 44217 
po eee ee 442 
Third Round—Start 4:47:17. 7 
Du 60736 Manitou ................ 5 08 55 
; Speculator ............. 5 06 32 
Strathcoma .........0500s 5 08 10 
Fourth Round—Start 5:08:35. 

Suvpansetascesed 53447 Manitou ...............Disabled. 
Glencairn ..........0000. 6 35 16 ne a ea 5 35 65 
Glenowen .......5s0000++ 563437 Strathcona .............. 5 x 36 
Dug; _ At > _ 6 03 

cakien dineenee dea WOE oss ptatedaased 
Greneetre 2105" [603 6 Strathcona .............. $08 2 
Glemowen .........+-0008 6 04 38 


Mr. Duggan won every race in the new boat. 


Plymouth Y. C. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Saturday, July 9. 


Tue Plymouth Y. C. sailed an open race on July 9 in 
a good southwest breeze. The times were: 





— Corrected. 
Ania M.S Wann ails iain Aiscve ¢ ois bnew obi ec tooten'd 2 03 46 : 
T: 7: z Peale eet eee as finish. 
Moga, W. Me Mayers... Be ite aen 
i OE Sheed a sadeUGaA bee Risks cose civ acan’ 
aban, By lone: ecvqdlivdngsa she dis Vig dota gcbans sane tie 
A. B. H Siig oust bi Saxothed pebinikascannveoeenn 2 28 13 
Alex, Holmes Siaunipbotaeeberoicccrticect a 2.16 06 
. W. enn bi bbedin seh eel veWbts cece tveccecun 2.16 07 
ittiwake was icapped at the start by being over 
the line at the gun. She had to return twice and lost 












Jour ¢3, 1008.) 





Y. R.A, 


Tue Interlake Y. R. A., of Lake Erie, will sail its 
races at Put-in-Bay as follows: 
Tuesday, July 26.—Triangular course, twice around; 
, once around; 52ft. class, 42ft. class, 32ft. class. 

Wednesday, July 27.—Triangular course;: 37{t. class 
twice around; 27 and 22-footers once around; Power 
boats and half-raters, to first stake and return; 37ft. class, 
27it. class, 22ft. class, half-raters, Power boats. 

Thursday, July 28.—Five miles to windward or lee- 
ward and return; 52, 42 and 37-footers twice around; 32, 
27 and 22-footers once around; 52ft. class, 42ft. class, 
37{t. class, 32ft. class, 27ft. class, 22ft. class. 

Friday, July 29.—Course to be decided by the regatta 
committee; free-for-all race for Hotel Victory cup and 
other prizes, with time allowance. 


Prizes for Each Race, Two Races for Each Class. 


52ft. class, first champion flag and $20, second $10; 
42it. class, first champion flag and $20, second $10, third 
$3; 37ft class, first champion flag and $20, second $10, 
third $2; 32ft. class, first champion flag and $20, second 
$10, third $2; 27ft. class, first champion flag and $20, 
second $10, third $2; 22ft. class, first champion flag and 
$15, second $7, third $2; 15ft. class, first champion flag 
= $10, second $5, third $1.50; Power boats, champion 

ag. 

The managers of Hotel Victory presented to the I. L. 
Y. A., in 1896, a handsome silver cup for annual com- 
petition. This cup was won by. the Hamilton cutter 
Zelma in 1896, and by the Toledo fin-keel Typhoon in 
1897, for the best corrected time in the free-for-all. 

This cup is to be sailed for each year until some yacht 
has won it three‘ times, when it becomes the property of 
such yacht. 

Free-for-all, first, Hotel Victory cup and flag; second, 
$15; third, $7; fourth, $2. ; 

Note.—One race only for 15-footers and Power boats. 
See programme of races. 

Entries for all races must be made with the secretary- 
treasurer of the Association at headquarters, before 5 
P. M. of Monday, July 25, previous to that date address 
Detroit, Mich. 

A measurer’s certificate from the home club must 
accompany each entry. This rule must and will be en- 
forced. 

In all cases the number of competing yachts must 
exceed the number of prizes given. 

Each yacht must gets its number from the-race com- 
a at headquarters, where the committee bulletin will 


The triangular course for all yachts will be from stake 
boat between the east end of Gibraltar and the west 
end of Middle Bass, to and around stake boat 3%4 miles 
N.N.W., thence to and around stake boat 3% miles S.W. 
% S., thence 3% miles E. % S. to and across starting line 
between judges’ boat and stake boat. In finishing, 
yachts must cross the starting line in the opposite direc- 
tion from the start. All stake boats must be passed to, 
port. 

The direction of the course to windward or leeward 
and return will be placed on the bulletin board one 
hour previous to such race. 

All starts shall be flying, and shall be one gun starts. 
The preparatory gun will be fired at 8:20 A. M. sharp, 
standard time. At the expiration of ten minutes (exact- 
ly) the second gun will be fired as a signal to start. 

The starting gun of each class shall be the prepara- 
tory gun for the next class to start. Each yacht shall 
be timed from the starting signal of her class. 

Entrance fees shall be as follows: 52 and 42-footers, 
$3; 37 and 32-footers, $2; 27 and 22-footers, $2; free-for- 
all, $2; half-raters, $1.50; Power boats, $1. 

For additional sailing rules, etc., see Y. R. U. rules. 

The race committee reserves the right to alter this 
programme or any other instructions at any time. 

Commodore Alex. I. McLeod, of the steam yacht 
Louise, will be in command of the fleet. 

Please observe the rules governing yachting etiquette. 

‘The steam yacht Louise will be the flag ship. 

Guns must not be fired on Sunday. 

The race committee will be at headquarters, Monday, 
July 25, until 6 P. M. - 

All clubs belonging to the Association are especial- 
ly requested to hand in a complete list of measurements 
of all yachts expecting to attend the annual meet. 

Guns must not be fired from the accompanying steam- 
ers or boats within thirty minutes of the start, and 
not until every yacht has crossed the starting line. 
Steamers and boats following the yachts around the 
course are requested to keep to leeward and out of the 
way. 

Meeting of yachtsmen and smoker at Beebe House 
Hall, Monday evening, July 25, at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets for the I. L. Y. A. ball to beheld at Hotel Vic- 
tory on Tuesday evening, July 26, can be secured from 
the secretary of the home club, from the secretary-treas- 
urer of the I. L. Y. A., or from the ball committee. All 
peeonte are requested’ to appear in uniform at the 


Inspection of yachts by the commodore and officers 
of I. L. ¥Y. A. Wednesday afternoon, July 27. 

Fireworks and illumination of yachts on Wednesday 
evening, July 27, 1898. 

Awarding of prizes at headquarters, Friday afternoon. 


South Boston Y. C. 
South Boston—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, July 16. 


Tue South Boston Y. C. sailed a handicap race on July 
16, the times being: : 












Gypsy, Edward Rich ..... We iciapes tabvedsbib cous 14710 201 10 
Fantasy, | pinta sadeed 4136 8B 
Emma Saxdaees --1 37 OL 2 03 O1 
: William Cashman 1 53 40 201 40 
yp Om 182 21122 
1 54 45 i” 

2 06 2 
7 if 

BB i 
33 ane 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Lake Y. R. A. Races. 


THE annual races of the Lake Y. R. A., of Lake On- 
tario, will begin on July 22 at Kingston, and yachts 
from Toronto, Hamilton,- Rochester and other lake 
ports are now on the way to the rendezvous. On July 
22 and 25 the races will be for the first, 32ft. and 22ft. 
classes; on July 23 and 26 for the 37/{t., 27ft. and 2aft. 
knockabout classes. ° 

The prize list is: 

First-class yachts of over 37{t. corrected length—First 
prize, $80; second, $50; third, $30; fourth, $15. 

37it.'class—First prize, $45; second, $25; third, $10. 

32ft. class—First prize, $40; second, $25; third, $10. 
27it. class—First prize, $40; second, $25; third, $10. 
22it. class—First prize, $25; second, $15; third, $10. 
22ft. knockabouts—First prize, $25; second, $15; third, 

10. 

' The sailing instructions are: Each yacht shall carry 
her association number on both sides of her mainsail. 
Entries according to form prescribed by Rule II., L. Y. 
R. A., accompanied by certificate of measurement, must 
be in the hands of the Association officer not later than 
noon of the day before the race. Entries and certificates 
may be mailed to W. Q. Phillips, Association officer. 

Five starters or no fourth prize; four starters or no 
third prize; three starters or no second prize. The Royal 
Hamilton Y. C. having expressed a desire that the 
Walker cup should be competed for at this regatta by the 
32ft. class, the yachts racing in this class will be given 
points in the two races as follows: Ali starters one 
point and first three points, second two points, third 
one point; the winner of the greatest number of points 
to be the winner of the cup. 





Penataquit Cor. Y C. 


Bay Shore—Great South -Bay. 
Saturday, July 16. . 


Tue Penataquit Corinthian Y. C., of Bay Shore, L. 
I., sailed its annual regatta on July 16 in a wind which 
came from all quarters in turn. The times were: 


Sloops—Class L—Start 2:06. 








Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Eta «acs cndeccctstvanedpesesiesacs 24 33 2 19 33 2 19 33 
Gayety ..cccccccccccccccccccscsosece 4 31 12 2 26 12 2 21 17 
PO. is cand dae aiidpececdendsarevbe 4 30 18 2 26 18 2 19 00 
Class M—Start 2:05. 

NG Sagi Zeauliboscivevedespee ved 4 33 10 2 28 10 2 28 10 
a. Soiteduecats dubbbhusapcacuses i. gamed. sue 

NED ob cc cencadcebectcodecdsesed bee be 
QE civtgcckssd eegescedasavetebsece 4 38 06 2 33 00 2 28 06 

* Disqualified. 
Ler Class me Soaet 2:10. ‘. . 

ERD. \ucscvreweeeaes svechot dievesaeade ot timed. 
Champion easeseees 4 33 40 2 33 40 2 20 07 
Surprise oven saevicgagh ae ae 2 49 13 2 39:17 
BERNE - ccs cevescccvtccccuscscovevarss Withdrew. 
MEW OGR: 005 60 0d. 000 cba tein devpeste<ese 2 45 11 2 45 11 
Damfyno 2 28 48 2 26 58 
Beulah ...... 39 16 2 24 16 2 24 16 
Sweetheart .. ~ Neg 02 2 53 00 
Po sanck sh. 

Viking Le Vhebascdustmasesoassipeses 2 00 35 2 35 44 


The winners were Muriel, Jean, Champion, Damfyno 
and Beulah. . 

Gayety protested Muriel and Lorelei for fouling, but 
the protests have not been decided. Murial is the Bos- 
ton boat brought to New York this spring. She gets six 
minutes allowance from Lorelei. 


Wood's Holl Y. C. 


West Falmouth, Mass. 
Saturday, July 9. 


On Ly three yachts started in the special race of the 
Wood’s Holl Y. C. on July 9, the weather being rainy 
and unpleasant up to the start. The times were: 

Cruising Knockabouts. 


cae, & M. oy : 

oO ue, . le enison - 

oo BOONE CEN nc che canscespdscchaccwedevresiccccsdectet 0 57 47 
The judges were E. N. Farnsworth and C. H. Jones. 


Saturday, July 16. 


On July 16 a race was sailed in a light breeze by the 
cat class and the 16ft. spritsail class, the times being: 





Catboats. 
Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Elsa, C. S. Sargent ........-+2-e0+ 18.00 2 22 55 222 
Mary E., A. Crowell .........+-+++++ 12.10 Did not finish. 
4 Spritsailt 00 2 18 25 2 18 25 
See, ..C.. . Tiana. acncdcccccsccceece 2 
A. M. Ferris 13.04 2 36 46 2 36 09 
Spy, E. E. Swift ....... 13.04 23753 223904 
mma, E. M. Ferris ... 13.02 2 44 50 2 44 5 
Dude, H. E. Hibbard .............- 14.00 2 46 00 2 46 02 
Ace of Clubs, F. L. Gifford .......... 13.01 3 13 31 31223 
Torania, W. L. Howes; Duchess, H. S. Crowell; Polly 


H., T. E. Fish; White Dove, J. R. Sylvia; K. T., A. M. 
Ferris, and Carrie, H. K. Dyer, withdrew. See was pro- 
tested for carrying stays. 


Quincy Y. C. 


Quincy—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, July 9. 
Tue Quincy Y. C. sailed its 2d handicap race on July 
9 in a fresh S.W. wind, the times being: 
Petep. 


Corrected. 


NE Be He ee ee Ree 
RSASSAKKKKSSB 
BSERARZSARRAS 





Stella’ Manning sprung her bowsprit. Thisbe sprung 
her bowapit and headstay but fothet gig BE + 

: j were ”y James S. .Whiting, ur B. 
Holden and Dr. Fred E. ime 





Burgess Y. C, 


Marblehead—Massachusetts Bay. 
Saturday, July 9. 

On July 9 the Burgess Y: C. sailed two races, its 
second championship and a sweepstakes for the race- 
abouts. With a fresh S.W. wind a very good race re- 
sulted. The times were: : 








Raceabouts. 
‘ Elapsed. 
Sintram, W. P. 
‘yphoon, E. V. 156 40 
jit, W. O. G 1 58 34 
azard, H. M. 58 36 
Spindrift, W. S. 59 41 
Luganore, F. B: 00 00 
Cockatoo, C. H. 00 25 
a Ts, C, 01 41 
Quill, J. F. isabled. 
Oriole, Chandler Hovey 16 58 
ove, Macomber 18 02 
Rs CEk tie RIND no's anthnn daceas nace «bce bdhoncolen ¢acmn os 22 32 
Bugaboo, H. B. Ingalls 43 50 
Pointer, C. Malyard ~ 50 40 
a es. Sis IL 0c dns na sate o dda cbacsmacssen¥e Withdrew. 
Special. 

RUGS, ; Wea Eh ONE econ an cp viaccscccecécnneseas cue 1 33 04 
Sawencus, > A. Wi TERIOR 65. d a5 oi ah ck cnc tcctiwevensinhs 1 41 18 


“Second Handicap. 
Ben-My-Chree, W.. H. Steturt, Jee ici seek ccccksceccetcectce 1 38 02 


Simtram wins first and Typhoon second. The cham- 
pionship winners are Oriole, Bugaboo, Plover and Ben- 
My-Chree. 


Beverly Y. C. 


Wing’s Neck—Buzzard’s Bay. 
Saturday, July 16. 


TueE Beverly Y. C. sailed a race on July 16, the times 
being: 


Cruising Knockabouts. 








Length. Elapsed. 

Amanita, J. Crane, Jr. . -21.00 1 45 20 
Edith, C. M. Baker ... «21.00 1 45 31 
Nulma, W. F. Harrison ... 21.00 1 53 10 
Bie Miaried, CoH. | Fomes: cisicccccccccivectcces 21.00 1 53 16 
POROE. Kae is SE Sn cunt ePocancteciecesesece 21.00 1 53 23 
Dariel, WU ENG dc danastnweakearcawe seawnkan 21.00 1 53 32 
SS ee Oe ee ee 21.00 1 57 2 
Sree, TIONG TRIOS So Sei ce ac eeilncitcccnsoncss 21.00 2 09 13 

Second Class Cats. 
yo ae eee re 1 35 00 
ts: De MEIN ia i nrcickachusadcrncenesceoese Not timed. 

Third Class Cats. 
Sally Brass, Howard Sargent..............sseees- 21.00 1 58 50 
Melro, D. So Whhdteemnone 4d500dc0dcccsesccocecss Not timed. 

Fourth Class Cats. 
Daisy, Howard Stockion .........cccscceceeeeees 18.06 1 52 38 
BUG Fs EES, MOE NSEs <9 06 n04 Sai05 sons gacasececcae “ivae 2 03 12 
a Fifth Class. Cats. 
Pe ees GREP cnc ii cdesue tecedescnes 15.00 0 42 48 
Pert, Meme TENGE ovis cnccs vcccdcsieciiqtivcess 15.00 0 43 32 
RN) SHOE: OID ive cnn ci cctsneshetapaoneesees 14.04 0 43 42 


Melro was not timed, her owner not being on board. 
Pedro protests Kolea for fouling a mark. 


Mosquito Y. C. 
Hull—Boston Harbor. 


Saturday, July 9. 


THE Mosquito Y. C. sailed a race on July 9 in a fresh 
S.W. wind, the times being: 
First Class. 








Length. Elapsed. 
SeO) CONG See OE. ccc cncescavccustdasiaec’ 16.00 1 28 65 
Rita, C. SE erewecastwevavend ues poecuniedane 15.10 1 29 43 
Benen, Demere CINGEG ~ 0.occ ccccncdencedoses <enas 14.11% 1 30 09 
SG, Ge” Rae ID thee Che duane hadire ad oyieess epee anaes 1 31 50 
Feem, Peek: Magee. sik ckediccdes Meivcctdctdshes 1 36 17 
Thelma, M. Cleverly .......cccccese as 1 27 55 
Rabbit, Walter Keyes ............ . -16.06 1 28 35 
Secretary Long, J. J. Souther and L. W. Smith. .17.00 1 39 40 
PN, AS TAR. Bais eb ca theh ye cdendcagvances 15.10% 1 41 45 


Amora protests Secretary Long for carrying four in 
crew. The judges were C. A. Hosmer and A. D. Hos- 
mer. 


Cohasset Y. C. 


Cohasset, Mass. 
Saturday, July 16. 


Tne Cohasset Y. C. sailed a race on July 16, the times 
being: 





Knockabouts—Start 3:35. 





Finish 

Eleanor, F. B. Moors ... .-6 06 00 
Nereid, W. R. Sears .... .-6 13 5 
Delta, R. B. Williams .. .-6 13 55 
Remora, Chas. Cousins «o+e6 13 55 
ie I BS an: 6 6.0906 ob 0 cds 6 bach chpabadocdsctascoe 6 20 25 
a NON 2 45 6:0b 5s Annis riiin.« axa tints dagen thraeos dhas ov 6 24 25 

15ft. Class—Start 3:40. 

ja, Bie es PRN ONE SS BOSSE Ben's die Ad ne Su skle wd Ueto aKS eee 6 06 00 
eg” Se CUNO atari cx iuis cance vcuddd. decd wddcccced 6 11 30 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Cartoon, sloop, the new fin-keel for the 2sft. 1.w.1. class, 
was sailed around the Cape last week, in charge of Capt. 
James Barr, son of Capt. John Barr. Off Pollock Rip 


on July 14 she lost her deep balance rudder, and drifted’ 


until picked up by the schooner lolanthe, of Gloucester, 
who towed her into Marblehead. She has been hauled 
out at Stearns’ yard for a new rudder. 


The Corinthian fleet, of New Rochelle, will hold a 
special race for an open class of knockabouts and the 
20-footers on July 23. 

The Sachem’s Head Y. C. announces the following 
races: Club races will be sailed on the following dates: 
July 18, Aug. 1, 8, 15 and 22. These races will be started 
at 11 A. M., or as soon thcréafter as wind and weather 
will permit. The club races will be arranged, as far as 
possible, to include all classes represented in the club. 
The vice-commodore has offered a cup to the boat of 
the Sachem’s Head Y. C. winning the most races during 
the season. The secretary has offered a cup for the 
boat of the Connecticut River type which first wins it 
three times; the boat first winning the cup to have the 
fact engraved thereon, and hold it until it is won by 
andther boat, and so on until some one boat has won it 
three times, when: it becomes the property of the owner 
of ‘that boat. Other prizes will be offered, and the con- 
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ditions governing them will be duly published. The sec- 
ond annual regatta of the Sachem’s Head Y. C. will be 
sailed 6n Monday, Sept. 5, 1808 (Labor Day), at 11 
A. M. This regatta will be open to all clubs of the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound for boats 3oft. 
and under. Edward C. Seward, Emerson R. Newell; 
Charles R. Clark, regatta committee. 


Special races of the Eastern Y. C. will be sailed from 
Marblehead on Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, July 23, 
25, 26, 1898, each day at 2:30 P. M., unless unfavorable 
weather necessitates postponement, for the following 
classes: 3oft. class, sloops not less than 25ft. and not 
over 30ft. l.w.l.; 25ft. class, cabin sloops or cat boats not 
less than 21ft. and not over 25ft. l.w.l.; raceabouts, ac- 
cording to the definition of the 21ft.-racing class of the 
Knockabout Association; knockabouts, according to the 
definition of the Knockabout Association. All matters 
connected with the races, not otherwise specified herein, 
will be governed by the racing rules of this club, so far 
as they may apply. The races are open to all yachts 
which conform to the requirements of the respective 
classes. Entries in the knockabout class must be de- 
livered in writing to the secretary of the regatta com- 
mittee, at the chub house, before 9 P. M. of the evening 
before the first race. Entries in the other classes may be 
made in like manner before 10 A. M. of the day of the 
race desired. The class of the yacht must be stated, and 
in the 25ft. and 3oft. classes the measurement must be 
stated under the Eastern Y. C. rule of waterline and 
sail area; such statement will be taken, subject to meas- 
urement under direction of the committee, Each yacht 
must carry a sail number on each side of the mainsail, 
as near the center as possible. Yachts may carry a Y. R. 
A. number, or a special number will be supplied by the 
committee on application at the club house. Prizes for 
each day (no “sail-over” allowed).—3oft. class, first prize, 
$25; second prize, if four or more start, $15; third prize, 
if seven or more start, $10. 25ft. class, raceabout class, 
knockabout class: first prize, $20; second prize, if four or 
more start, $12; third prize, if seven or more start, $8 in 
each class. In each class the club medal will be awarded 
to any yacht which sails in all three races and wins two 
first prizes. Special cup.—In the raceabout class a cup 
presented by Capt. Roger Upton will be awarded to any 
yacht which sails in all three races and wins two first 
prizes or a sail-off. Allowances in the 3oft. and 2sit. 
classes will be according to the rule and tables of this 
club: raceabouts will all race”at scratch; for the knock- 
abouts, handicaps will be fixed by the committee and 
published the morning of the race—one set for the series. 
Crews in the 30ft. class will be limited to seven per- 
sons: in the 2sft. class to six persons, and in the race- 
about and knockabout classes to three persons. Sails 
will be restricted on the raceabouts and knockabouts by 
the rules of the Knockabout Association; in the other 
classes, only by the rules of this club. The rules of this 
club as to private signals and life preservers are waived 
for raceabouts and knockabouts. Protests must be pre- 
sented in writing to the committee within one hour after 
the finish of the race. A race will be held on July 30, for 
schooners under 46ft. waterline and for sloops of seventh 
class. Henry H. Buck, chairman; Eben B. Clarke, 
Henry Howard, Odin B. Roberts, Francis A. Seamans, 
secretary, 57 Oliver street, Boston, regatta committee. 








eting of the executive committee of the Amer- 
se SN henna will be held at the headquarters, 
Stave Island, on Saturday, Aug. 13, at 8 P. M., for the 
election of a commodore and secretary-treasurer for 
1899, and to transact any other business. 


— Gray- Shooting. 


° Fixtures. 
July 19-20.—Atlanta, Gate days’ shoot of the Fulton Gun 
: . J. E. Avery, Sec’y. 
aa ers fe. MoKight annual tournament of ms 
Missouri Amateur Shooting Association, under the . management 
of the Palmyra Gun Club. Targets and live birds. 
money announced later. W. N. Hater. Sec’y. : . : 
July 23.—Ogden, Ogee = ws third annual tourna 
. Wm. inley, Sec’y. 
ment tn Brooklyn, N. Y.—Toursement and clam bake of the 
Hell Gate Gun Club. : 1th 
5 —Little Rock, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
prenocas State Sportemen’s ‘Association, $500 added. Paul R. 
Litzke, Sec’y. Ai 
28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
ee cee the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. C. Ss. 
Tony re. So filwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Gun Club's tournament. 
S. . Du Val, Sec'y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


following appeared last week in the sporting columns of a 
city daily: we qrouinant _— around the sporting goods stores 
of this city during the — pert of the week was Col. A, G. 
Courtney, a representative of the Remington Arms Co., of Ilion, 
N.Y. Where are few sportsmen more. popular than the Colonel, 
and certainly none more welcomed at any trap-shooting tournament 
at which he may turn up. Although fond of shooting, he says 
that he ‘would just as soon visit as go to the score! Among 
his successes this year are his win of the E. C. & Schultze trophy 
at the Pennsylvania State shoot last March, and his 20 straight 
on live birds in the Dean Richmond trophy contest at the re- 
cent New York State shoot at Rochester on June 20. In the 
last-named. event he and his side partners, Harvey McMurch 
and George Mosher, were the dark horses, coming out of the ruc 
and winning the trophy hands down with the magnificent team 
total of 58 out of 60 live birds. Their nearest competitors were 
the Rochester team, with 55 to their credit. The other half- 
dozen teams were nowhere.” All of which is very true except 
in the matter of title. In times of war nothing should be tolerated 
other than the most punctilious observance of correct title. The 
point is that the above refers to Admiral Courtney, not Colonel. 
Colonei—that is, Admiral—Courtney confided to a listening and 
respectful group in Von Lengerke & Detmold’s last week he 
had resolved to become an admiral since the war commenced 
on account of the great number of colonels, generals, majors, 
etc., which had been commissioned of late, and which somewhat 
ch ed the title he had worn so long and so well—so he became 
an admiral. When asked by an overinquisitive listener as to the 
deeds which warranted his promotion, Adm without wink- 


ing an nies ae ee eee ee ee ae 
cl ter, which therefore came under the of 
which scents, and an be had killed everything in sight, thereby 











beating Dewey and Schley and Sampson, Promotion 
a necessity. 
Mr. R. O has Mr. Fred Gilbert to contest for 
| emblematic of 


the E. inanimate target P 
i : - 
of the world. The conditions of the match sre Pe 


The programme of the second annual midsummer tournament, 
to be at 


Ocean City, Md., . 4, 5 and.6, is now read 

for distribution. It can be Obiained of” Mr. J. R. Malone, 2671 
Pennsylvania avenue, Baltimore. The first two days will be de- 
voted to target shooting; the third to live birds. 3 
nition shipped care of Mr. John Kelly, New Congress Hall, Ocean 
City, will be cared for and delivered at the shooti The 
shooting grounds will be ready on ‘Aug. 3 for those who desire to 
practice. To reach Ocean City leave Baltimore, Light street 
wharf, Pier No. 11, at 7 A. M. and 4:10 P. M. daily. This is ae- 
eet trip down the Chesapeake Bay, on first-class steamers, with 
a 


ern accommodations. Eastern le not coming by wa 
of Baltimore can take Pennsylvania Railr : 


; t oad, changing at Wil- 
mington, Del., which runs direct to Ocean City. Arrangements 
have been made for reduced hotel rates, $1.50 per day; for 
round trip reduced to $2.50, by rail or water. All moneys in target 
events divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Amateurs stand at 
ldyds., semi-experts Ibyds., experts 18yds. Targets 2 cents. . Live 
birds 25 cents. The first and second day’s programme alike pro- 
vide for ten events, two at 10 targets, $1; three at 15 tar, 31.25; 
four at 20 targets, $1.50; and one three-men team race, 25 targets, 

per team. On the third day the first and second events are at 
$5 and $7 entrance, high guns, birds included. All stand at 30yds. 
The third event-is the Ocean City handicap, 24 to 32yds. 


and 20 cent., birds extra, class shooting. 
miss-and-outs. 


The programme of the eighth annual shooting tournament of 
the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association provides ten target 
events each day, eight at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance; two at 20 
targets, $2 entrance and $15 added to each event. The tournament 
takes place at Little Rock, Ark., July 26, 27 and 28. The Rose 
system will govern the division of moneys. On Wednesday, the 
second day, the team Seep race will take place. The 
conditions are: Entrance $10 per team, four men to a team, 25 
targets per man. On Thursday the individual championship race 
takes place, entrance $2.50, five moneys, ratio 7, 5, 4, 3 and 2. The 
winner of this emblem will be subject to challenge every —- 
days. There is $500 added money. Shooting commences at 
o’clock. The tournament will be held on the club grounds, in 
North Little Rock. Shells shipped care of the Dickinson Arms 
Co. will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. There is $50 
average money for those who shoot through the entire programme 
to be divided among the seven high guns, $10, $9, $8, 3? 36 3 and 
$4. Professionals may compete; must win first or second to share 
in any division of the purse. The annual convention of the As- 


sociation will be held on July 26, at 8:30 o’clock, at the State 
House. 


At Watson’s Park, July 15, the Chicago challenge trophy was 
again won by Mr. A.C. Paterson, in a contest with Mr. Henry 
Levi,.by a score of 24 to 19, Paterson shooting at 25 birds and 
standing at 32yds.; Levi shooting at 33 birds and standing at 
27yds., a remarkably heavy handicap to ert against. Up 
to date it has been a Paterson trophy instead of a Chicago trophy, 
but there is no doubt but what there is a determination to change 
the pempuien of it, as immediately after the contest a number 
of challenges were sent in for it, among the challengers bein 
Mr. V. L. Cunnyngham, who has had some experience in suc 
matters heretofore, and Messrs. Thos. P. Hicks and Ed Bingham. 
Either of the latter two would be sure to give Mr. Paterson a real 
race for the trophy. 

Mr. Wm. Hayes, of Newark, who made such astonishing com- 
petition in the great rifle contests at the shooting festival, is also 
a shotgun man as well as a rifleman. He is one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the old Essex Gun Club. Tom Keller, of the King Powder 
Co., who was present at Glendale Park, in a brief note informs 
us as follows: “‘Semi-smokeless captured first place, won by Wm. 
Hayes, of Newark, who broke all records; second was won by M. 
Dorrler, and L. P. Hansen won third, both of whom shot ng’s 
Semi-smokeless. This trio are all Jerseymen, so Jersey beats the 
world.” Tom Keller is shooting in good form of late, breaking 
targets as if no effort was required to do so, and making friends 
for his King’s Sémi-smokeless even easier than he breaks targets. 

On Saturday, July 16, at Fanwood, N. J., the Central New 
irom Trap-Shooters’ League was formed, with officers as follows: 
*resident, Mr. John G. Lingaex’ Vice-President, Mr. T. H. Keller; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. U. G. Tingley, of Bound Brook. The 
Climax Gun Club, the Dunellen Gun Club and the Bound Brook 
Gun Club are the members, but this organization was intended as 
a nucleus for a greater organization, and all other clubs which are 
eligible are inviited to join. The benefits to be derived from such 
organization are so self-evident that comment is manooesetey. The 
first shoot will be on the Dunellen Club’s grounds, July 30. The 
next on the grounds of the Bound Brook Club, and the third 
on the grounds of the Climax Gun Club. 

he programme of the sweepstake tournament on the grounds 
of the Brockton Gun Club, July 23, provides twelve events, 
known, unknown and reversed angles. Two events are at 10 
targets, entrance 70 cents; six are at 15 targets, $1.30 entrance; two 
at 20 targets, entrance $1.40 and $2; one at 25, entrance $2.50. ere 
is a total of $50 guaranteed, which will be shot for rain or shine. 
Twelve entries or over, money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
North Easton cars leave Main street for the grounds fifteen min- 
utes before and after the hour. B. oodard, manager, 
Campello, Mass. 

Elkwood Park is officially settled upon as the yioce for the next 
Grand American Handicap, April 11, 12 and 13, 1899. No grounds 
in America other than those of a have the necessary 
equipment to meet the multiplicity of €xacting wants incident to 

the greatest trap-shooting event of America. Mr. Elmer E. Shan.r’s 
official announcement will be found elsewhere in our trap 
columns. 

A very good 100-target race was that between Messrs. C. E. 
Forehand, of Worcester, Mass., and J. R. Hull, of Meriden, Conn., 
at Worcester, July 12. The scores were up in the expert class: 
Forehand 94, Hull 93. If both men continue to improve as rapidly 
as they have- within the past few weeks there will be greater need 
of care on the part of the famous experts to watch their laurels. 

The Hudson Gun Club has most delightful grounds. The greater 
part of the targets fly against a sky background. The electric 
pulls work with great satisfaction. r. L, Shortemeier, who was 
present at the last shoot of the Hudsons, was quite enthusiastic 
in his praise of the electric pull, and he showed special skill in 
pulverizing left-quartering targets. ; 

Mr. Paul Litzke, in “Arkansas and the South,” mentions that 
the $500 match between Mr. Jack Winston and Dr. Smith, of St. 
Louis, did not come off, but instead shot a target race for the 
target championship medal of the city. A match for $500 is never 
very serious until the forfeit is up; otherwise it comes under the 
head of “Important if True.” 

The new grounds of the Climax Gun Club are at the Fanwood 
Road House, a short distance from Fanwood Station, N. J. No 
pleasanter place can be found wherein to while away an afternoon 
either in shooting at the Gee or in looking on. 

The Sidell Gun Club, Sidell, Ill, will hold a tournament on 
Sept. 7 and 8, on targets. The amateur championship of Illinois, 
100 targets, $75 added to the event. Write for programme to Mr. 
H. J. Sconce, manager, Sidell, Ii. ‘ , 

The Mount Shasta Gun Club, Shasta, Cal., is arranging for a 
two days’ tournament, to be held in the early part of September 
next, one day to be devoted to targets, one to live birds. 

The eight men who were in the final ties for the hammerless 
gun at the Chatham Gun Club shoot on July 16, Chatham, N. J., 

will shoot it off on July 30, at 2:30. 


Nos. 4 and 6 are 


Leroy 





E. C. Cup Challenge. 


New York, July 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: We have to-day 
received from Mr. R. O. Heikes, of Dayton, O., a letter containin, 
a challenge to Mr. Fred Gilbert, of Spirit Lake, Ia., for the E. C. 
cup, emblematic of the inanimate target ppcaiie of the 
world, now held by Mr. Gilbert. Mr. Heikes’ challenge was ac- 
companied by a check for $25, the forfeit necessary to bind the 
above challenge. — . ors 
Upon receipt of Mr. Heikes’ communication as above, we at 
once notified Mr. Gilbert of its contents. : 
The conditions of the match are: 50 singles, unknown angles; 
50 singles, expert rules, one man up standing in the center, an 
25 The rules governing challenges for this trophy call 
for forfeit, the remaining to be paid at least five days prior 
to date 2 o match. Pe holder posts the cup against the 
winner ; cup and money, and loser ying expenses 
Puc mack Tae Am. EC & Scheltes Powder Co” 
Epwarp Banks, Sec’y. 


Hudson River Trap-Shooters’ League. 
:, N. Y., July 15.—Th shoot 
Povawassrsrs, Jay as ote sere who took 
Peague, held on, the grounds of the 
day. Of these five—Messrs. Courtney, 
and -Keller—were agents, therefore 
= pro- 
third, ‘fourth, 


from the 


Sah Ree Meme rn ee 





Gun Club to- 
cole Coe 


were ten events on the 





D regular programme, each with a uniform 
entrance of $1, with the price of the targets added thereto. The 
scores are as follows: 

Events: 123.45 678 910 

Targets: 10 15 20 15 10 20 15 1510 20 Broke. 
GONE Saks inesepnsssqvevis 10 13:19 10 81911141013 °127 
ROE sida issnepssdaghintest 4 8111513 8111213 613 110 
TUNE ie cGansasasoanpy ve batts cavan 8141513 9181313 920 132 
BME Seivedavsectednstsecocce 9152015 9131313 915 131 
DUNE) scdUn ibe qeFesthccbuseksent CI IS 6). ines es 88k 
Sisson dhe pvagnseovoccccepeeytnees 4811 8 71610 7 611 S7 
SEED tinho'o 3's a0 350025 Poet wee 6121513 9 9 8 7 610 95 
BO dec sistsvosivsass sees 9 919138 7161212 616 119 
s 4 pienpoconcossece fevevosnes sea vun ate oe 113 
Ey, ncebene sievendhd~ sb ove sobik 100 
Stansbrough ................+05 8 8412 4133...... .. ins 
ODE ein cviscovvecceccdsepeess 9 13 2013 9 17 15 14 10 18 138 
Myers - 81.2138 9171212 818 128 
Kenyon oe & op @ Seah Gees 2s 

Halstead 8141712 8141314 915 124 
Vonderbosch 7121412 8161244 813 - 16 
WOE Lieder tcewedpesbisines ne See BOM 5; os ce o> 


The team race for The American E. C. and Schultze Powder 
Co. trophy, for 5-men teams from clubs which are league mem- 


bers, each man to shoot at 25 targets, unknown angles, resulted 
as follows: 















Marlboro. 
F M Covert..... - + -1011101011119111101100111—19 
T Rhodes .. -0111111100111111101111110—20 
F W Vail -0111101101101001111110100—16 
S Mills -1111100101110191111111011—20 
5 PEE sods vccctnases - - -0111111111110100110101111—19—94 
Peekskill. 
Halstead ..... 1111111110011110010101111—19 
Vanderbosch -1111110111101011111101110—20 
BOOM  Sscccee -1010101011911111111110111—20 
_aeee - - -0110101010101100100010011—12 
MPIINEN « cans cabcibsheinsokeconadbinde 0100000111101101010111100—13—84 
Glenwood. 
Mould 1100111001101110111101101—17 
Séevbce 1100110101110100010111111—16 
Henderson +» -1009011111111111110111111—22 
Rogers ..... - - -0000110100100001101111010—11 
IIIT ~ ca.cccs ssacnncotasssicas ai 1111011111111111101111110—22—88 
Poughkeepsie. 
evbaneseutcoveseet 1001011001001100100101111—13 
Rigo bupdvpn dashes benwecevmodesed 1110111101011101110011111—19 
$d50uesennceapensadsbavsroecen 1011101111111101101111111—21 
Soph odnncdybovesescesgure 1011001010110101011111111—17 
sb cls cdtbnecawbibendduiacvecsnar 1001111110111010101111101—18—88 
R. R. 
00 4bee rns onihe eyn'enedbeneswhias 1111010111110111001111101—19 
CeSwnes phneshenhehsssonapucen 1111110110111011111110111—21 
“SUCVsVyeaes dbesensdshectecers eFban 1110111191011111111111011—22 
Pho devpacabpheccetesscoves voce 1121111101110111111111111—22 
sepdkedddeopsoandobuaseossdaneé’ 0011101110111110101111100—17--142 


The trophy presented by the King’s Smokeless Powder Co. was 
contested for in the team race. he United States Powder Co. 
presented thirty-five 1b. cans of Gold Dust powder, eight cans to 
go to the eight high guns in the last programme event. 





: Trap Around Reading. 
CAPT. ESSICK DEFEATS BROOKE HARRISON. 


Reapinc, Pa., July 11.—Much rivalry kas for some time been 
existing between Brooke Harrison, the well-known local wing 
shot, and Ca yt. Wm. Essick, who is at present field captain of the 
South End xun Club, of Reading, ae who is also well known 
in local sporting ,circles as to their respective abilities for shooting 
bluerock: targets. To-day’s match was shot on the grounds of 
the South End Club, of which both*contestants are members. On 
July 4 Harrison won ~ oe medal, defeating Essick in the club 
shoot, score 22 to 19; and this shoot to-day decided a wager which 
was_made after that shoot. Capt. Essick won hands down in the 
50-bird shoot, although both men shot very 


‘ I rly. The weath 
was just the kind wanted for shooting, zak he friends of the 
shooters, who had been informed of the match, and who were 


resent, enjoyed the good breeze which came up from the river. 
Six matches followed the 50-bird race. Scores: * 


Event No. 1, Te race, for‘a purse: 


Capt Essick gteen 11001111111101101010101110111111001111111111101110—38 
Harrison ..... 11011.111010110001001011110100001101111011111111100—32 
Event No. 2, 25-target race, for a purse: 
Capt Essick 1001101011011001101001111—15 
J Shaaber .. 





0101010001110101111111110—16 


Event No. 3, 25 targets, for purse and targets: 

ML: Be doc cduess veh kacvanedest a dia 0111010111111111111001101—29 

J PIE i tiaretctpueviecessbndiacodeod sive 1011010101110111001111010—16 
Event No. 4, 25 targets, for targets:: 

TRE MOM «0s talerovhnntdcrasnakbuchicns bed 0001101101111011101111001—16 

PPE Ci sBhnasenkncnahacprscatetn ses coed 1011101111111110111110100—19 
Event No. 5, 5 pairs of doubles, $1 entrance: 

Capt. Essick vat it 10 10 0—6 Harrison ........ 00 11 01 00 10-4 
Event No. 6, Aor of doubles, for targets: 

Capt Essick ....00 10 10 00 11-4 Harrison ........ 10 01 10 10 11-6 
Evert No. 7, 5 pairs of doubles, for targets: 

Capt Essick ....01 00 00 11 00—3 Siserloen peepee 11 10 11 01 11—8 


Pottstown, Pa., 
a target shoot to- 
at team shootin; 
tion for the 
July 23: 6 

irst event, teams of four men each, 15 targets tT man: 

W. J. Grubb’s team—Hawkins 9, Saylor 8, Grubb 12, Stone 8—37. 

Capt. Wickersham’s team—Smith 10, Wickersham 12, Davis 9 
Longacre 5—36, ; 

Second event, teams of four men each, 10 targets per man: 


Capt. Wickersham’s team—Smith 7, Wickersham 9, Davis 10, 
Brown 


W. J. Grubb’s team—Hawkins 7, Sa 
Third event, teams of four men each, 10 targets 
Grubb’s team—Hawkins 3, Saylor 10, 
Wickersham’s team—Smith 9, 


uly 13.—The Shuler Shooting Association held 
y and some good scores were made. Practice 
i was the order of the day, so as to be in condi- 
second match with Phoenix Gun Club at Phoenixville, 


r man: 
, Grubb 9, Stone 6—28. 
ickersham 7, Davis 5, Brown 5— 


The following events were at 10, targets: 





Events: 456 7 Events 4587 
Saylor .... ae Er 58 65 
Wickersham 7 6 9 6 Longacre ............ 4 ins 
Grubb ... FOO DO, MN 9 os banenenrcakor cat 697 
GEE, dsivvevascucshdey 6. BIRWUAMS? vss oc cciscvcs vs 5 8 7 


The following team shoot ended the shooting for the day. Teams 
of three men each, each man to shoot at 10 targets: 
Wickersham’s team—Smith 7, Wickersham 9, Bavis 10—26. 
Saylor’s team—Brown 6, Saylor 7, Hawkins 5—18. 
Grubb’s team—Grubb 6, Stone 5, Longacre 7—18, 
The Shuler Shootin Association received a challenge from the 
West Chester Gun Club to shoot a series of three matches: one 
at Pottstown, one at West Chester, and the third shoot on 
neutral grounds. The teams to consist of ten members, each 
man shooting at 25 targets. | The Shuler Association at their next 
meeting will take action, and it is v probable that the two clubs 
will meet in the near future. The West Chester Club named July 
23, but this will conflict with the date for the second shoot of 
the Phoenix-Shuler series. 
_ Pottstown, Pa., July 16.—The Shuler Shooting Association held 
its peer, practice shoot over the magautrap oy on its grounds 
at ef d. Team and sweepstake shooting were the principal 
events, 


Several visiting sportsmen were present and took 
in the different events. enesmnn? ee 


First event, five;men team shoot, 25 ets man: : 
L. H. Davis’ team—L. H. Davis 21, Grubb 23) Scheffey 17, S. E. 
viWickeroham's cam Cap x t. Wickersham 17, Saylor 16, Lenhart 1 
Ss , 
De Witt 17, Royer 13—74. 6, a, 
Second event, team shoot, five men, 10 targets each, regulars 
vs. Shuler 


reserves: 
8, Wickersham 7, L. H. Davis 7, Lenhart 5, Reifsnyder 


30. ; 
Capt. De Witt 6, Saylor 8, Scheffey 7, Cole 3, S. E. Davis 5—29. 
The sweeps were as follows: 


Events: 3456789 Events: 345678 
T . 10 7 710 7 _ Targets: 10 710 i 7% 
Sa: srases 3 66 5 7 E Davis........ 6 5 ' 
Wickersham, 8.48 6 49 6 Grubb... 47568 
= ac: oe ee 
FPP oes Oe 


lor 8, Grubb 7, Stone 7—29. _ 


oO uf 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


HUDSON GUN CLUB. 








er: Ci N. J., July 4—Following are the summaries of - 
a Hadson Gun Gian) tt July 4. The. next regular shoot will 
be the fifth and last match between the Hudson and Cuckoos: 
Events: 12345678 9101128 
Targets: 1010 * 10 * 10 10 15 20 10 10 10 10 
Sch coweenct géeesuacseneees 945735 82... 8 910 9 
Van a dne de can swesen ene 56 7947699118 78 6 4 
POE ee cRectievaatassdacee Sovenae Fae baee. ea ee ee 
BE ed ancicevod’ chewed dusens cgen’ 6.3:3°53.. 3 83. 1:43 3 
BOMIDNED SC evdciVercicdscecsoccece feria. oe 

OD vacds cb pee Was bedbesenass vs Bette TBE As Oe aosine 
ia S ben ao rar ob had ERO RS eS Foe 
ag Se 2 EE A hie 2am. = $54 
ae eine ap 
oy lk an, 60 Oe ine se’ 08 
Tommy ee 5465 
FORGE oi cn ceeee shes tn ees 


No. 3 was at 5 pairs; No. 5 was the Star sweep. - 

July 16.—The Hudson Gun Club held during the week its second 
shoot for the month of July... The main_event was the match 
between Rockaway Point Rod and Gun Club and the Hudsons, 
which was won by the former. The Hudsons desire to thank each 
and everyone of the shooters present, and to call attention to the 
fact that the club holds shoots twice a month the year round. 
The next shoot will be July 31. No. 5 was the team shoot; No. 12 
was 10 singles and 5 pairs. Summaries: ; 

. 12345678 








Events: 910 1112 13 
Targets 10 10 10 10 25 10 10 10 25 15 10 20 10 
Hassinger push taidwabess 810 81024 7 6 81911 814.. 
Schort} ‘g')10 9M 99 SUI 91RD 
ho: 
Dudley . 7101010 2310 8 52112 9 9 9 
MER ire dagtege edd ewsnpeens ucosinnd Sas S.. © & OI... 2 .. s- 
DR. DIYMO ceikcs ccccercccdecsscce 9 810 720 9 9 81914 811i 5 
PUNE vs careccccvedesescatadcess en Pcs Ment Wise ab. bo 00 ce 
MD Lagth sage deb sensveakeasangsre Ce Oe 2 OSE aso 0h 
TAUBGAD i vscsscccsbooseesvecsoces co 06e 816 8.. 6.. wa; Calle 
BDO BAD cc ccccccccccocecctoceses 59652 46 615........ 
EME atvngucddgenn conaeienedseass as 6s O scOeas ds' os abe’ Ot 
PNEEE <cvepbccdcedssccaoesecs ebeavece 8 6 821 6 5& 16.. 612 5 
RGR ccecccccccctcccsveccvcetose S73 Om-8: B..'c.:.. OB BS 
MRRROUG «cca cbhs xe cocctecesplsdsvecger ba :00 .00 a6) 4s T3 M4 
ewer din ShReTSS obec coeveaee ioe 6 7a =e : eo 
BAY. ci ecvecdcccenseseeess5s 00 ve te ce se Pei ie ‘ 
MRRNET moc dintnateccde ce¥eond.coe 6 62 ba ee! ev 60 9 ‘a0 S74 
Leuthenser © ..sccccscccsvctccdoce oe FS Gs ek wk ogind.s0. 06 
COE os pavecucaceareess cucvisetates 746159 56.... 
SEEN Sal akgadsespeasbacneadtaq 06 SO: 2 Owe Scns Ee 
WOOGES  ccccccvcvescoccccces . 76562067..20. 
Schields ........ 7781778. Es 
W. Ee aoeds OS Be hn ke ee, oes 
Wilde . Pas, PRR OE bs 
E Heritage $99 818 7 6..15........ 
Wright eetcur nk be ik eae ee Ce 
ran . os 5. FG ee 
ee |: * 4 als ce Koran: as 0 6 
WO. cceder cesabaakeedoboenn kt 40 06 Sd wah ae eGrce te ve 
eT A. L. Hueues. 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 
Rutherford, N. J., July 13—The main event was the E. C. cup 


contest. Following are the scores: 

Sweepstakes: 

eames 123 465 Events: 123465 

Targets: 1015151520 Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 
Morfey .......00- 513131318 Wright ........... 712 13 15 18 
FRWGR . ses petcnsesss ni.. 

E. C. cup, 15 singles and 5 pairs, entrance price of targets: 
Morfey. ..ccccsccrocscccsecccccsccees 111001100101111 10 11 10 10 00—15 
PMO. ni seus cebiet codes cucsvctpsvcted 010111100110101 11 10 11 11 11—18 
Wright ....c.ccscccccccccsvcceeevecs 001101111011110 10 11 10 10 11—17 

W. Huck, Sec’y. 


. a 

TRAP AT ELKWOOD PARK. 

Long Branch, N. J., July 16.—The scores made at Elkwood Park 
to-day were as follows: 


Half-holiday handicap, 10 birds, oe: . 
5222120122 urphy, 
Daly, 


eee eee enewee 


ee eeeeeeeeseeee 


BIG, Go oivccccdcccvccccsccnecciessceneccccsccccess 
Patten, 28 


Enest-ef : 





ROCKAWAYS DEFEAT THE HUDSONS. 


18.—The fifth and last of the series of five matches between 
ockaway Point Gun Club and the Hudson Gun Club was 


Jul 
the 
shot on the grounds of the latter to-day. Each club had two 
wins to its credit, so that this was the decisive contest. The 
Rockaways were victorious by a score of 179 to 167. Each shot at 


25 targets. The scores follow: 


Rockaway Gun Club 





DOE is ctvvenectvveieceskivdedéin 1011011111111110111100101—19 
RAMI 355 5 Si vidci Vid scictvese sed 0111411111011111111000111—20 
MME Cop cudovescccdecdddideccebtes om 1010111001110011111001100—15 
BAS? ducedaccevatesscesedect’s Stotead 0010001100101101111111000—13 
D can ccsvs decanesdoveseees Suosuad 0111110101111111101111110—20 
OMOS vevcccacévovesvace -socdecdsveder 1014111111111111101011011—21 
BOOUNBET = oceisccvsnsccacccescsszceses 1900919111111111111111101—24 
DOERR: is rho cbeccvvedcecveserveevecsen 099911111110111111111111—23 

OEEY .ccccccccnvccccevcvevosiesoeces 94199901011911111111111111—24—179 

Hudson Gun Club. _ 

Heritage ......ccvcceeee Subsh pBecnvnn 1101111110101001011100111—17 
WO 50 Fesdes Chis cdourvecseNtwsiscda 1010111101111111111111110—21, 
WOR TIGRG 250d coda vewvdtwatesccacadees 1110011101101111111011101—19 
POURS cdg daassc ecb oekcdevecdevicdisn’ 1011.001110011010110100011—14 
MOG iv cictdipedecavisdencesosessctes 1141110111111011111110111—22 
Delo: 2 A 1—22 
Schields .... -1101110011000010111011101—15 
WV de woncuee . O11 101111110111—21 

FORAGE. 55 sdsncvasvaneecs kdboowsnaed 0111011000011101101101111—16—167 

JEANETTE GUN CLUB. 
July 15.—The July shoot of the Jeanette Gun Club took place 


to-day at the club grounds, inside the Guttenberg racetrack. The 
birds were an average summer lot, helped out of mds somewhat 
‘by the many strong breeze blowing away from the shooters to the 
left. An old bird, once on the wing, went out in a hurry if not 


uickly. 
waar the members labored under disadvantages. Mr. 


. did not bring his with him and used ome that did 
J ate Ee tn Tabs tenants tac ie sd ; 


ght 
Th lock mainspring of Otten’s broke and 
cles ae Be Rees aera 


gS 


= 
7 


Club contest, 10 birds, club handicap, two classes: 

ranie, 2 .-.... ) bitgboni2— 9 ‘Rotrman, 2... youti21110— 8 
Qten, mth eceteniae pee 1, at SEcapcad — : 
chorty, 82 ...... , -2121111222— es, 0 .....% 00111 — 
C Meyer, 28. OTR 9 Rois, 28 ooo o21000— 5 

Se ee 01221 igelow, 25 ....... — 

Page, (98 o5.7ic-9e tent ens; G°>. .< 2: 2110022111— 8 
Mohrman, 25 ....... 0211101222— 

.Team race for birds and nominal consideration, club handicap 
rise: 
Capt Brunie, 28 ...... 11112—45 Capt C. Meyer, 28...20111—4 
Schorty, OS ccesav ae Steffens, Me cpa ketene 01222—4 
Ostet: DP  a<5sdccatess ape; tee hepaacnd 21020—3 
yogts, WE ovveseisnsde 10111—4 Rottman, 25 ......... 01202—3 
Eblen, 25. .....c0s0 phife; $8. ...c.cccee 102114 
Mohrman, 25 ........ 1 AUG, OP vccocdecete 201114 
Bigelow, 25 .:........ 21111—5—27 Disch, 25 :............ 00010—1—23 


CLIMAX GUN CLUB. 


uly 16.—The opening of the new grounds of the Climax Gun 
Club, near Fanwood, N. J., was an event out of the common in 
the good sport afforded at the traps and the good fellowship which 
oa, The grounds are most pleasingly situated close by the 
otel of Mr. Geo. Thatcher, of minstrel fame. Thos. H. Keller 
of the King Smokeless Powder Co., was the club captain, and 
he was unceasing in his efforts to keep the shoot going and 
making the event a pleasure for all in attendance. He succeeded 
admirably well in both. Mr. Neaf Apgar assisted in the cashier’s 









department. Mr. Keller’s son acted as scorer. 

Phe Climax Gun Club and Dunellen Gun Club had a team race, 
20 targets per man, seven-men teams, Climax winning by a score 
of 101 to The scores in the team race follow: 

Dunellen Gun Club. 
ae re ee oan vh se nenee i coc ckbnne »..11111111110011101000—14 
Jackson . -01110111100111011111—15 
Giles . -01000100011101111110—11 
PE ended arr tehewossatvedsedencga 00111000011111110001—11 
Lanne ct ra ghadewisgdsssecgecncéa 01110011111110101001—13 
Se rnadeduatcn chuipuantass diesecsecde 11111101001011011111—15 
RENEE acuthctusdadveshedabtdagatacssesed 00111111111101011110—15— 94 
Climax Gun Club. 
Money 11100011111111111111—17 
P Jay ... 10010111010010111101—12 
Apgar .. 10011111111011110111—16 
Smith 11110011111111100111—16 
CRS T iegeei deve s bed cues 00045 cha 10011111101101101111—15 
) 3 fo Nels bok phe eo ena aeysessncone 01110111001110100101—12 
WEEE © KG cbtisa vedebaaddwvadeuctensbacoines 11010011111110001011—13—101 

Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123 45 6 Events 1234656 

Targets: 10 10°10 10 10 5p Targets 10 10 10 10 10 5p 
Capt Money.... 8 9 779 8 DOR Saccencace TB. FO ca: 0c 
DOMES. . 5. diseeee 7 5 8 6 8 5 Dutchy......... 710876 4 
BarvOR | 4 <vesacs 4-3. & 4°. 0. (GEER. ices ee ac? dh ee 
Waters .......: 910 7 8 5 4 Singer .......... eh ears 
OE: cdcri ince 8 79 7 9 6 Sandford ...... $555 4 
Lindzey ........ 8 5 8 8 7 7 Osborn ......... .. isa 
Tingley -....... 6765 77 4 Apgar .......... +. «- ates 
aaa aa a anew Us... CE ravehcnecgad: at oo os ee 
BEGIEEE 6 .c'nesbes 568 6 

Team races, 15 targets: 

No. 1: Lindzey 11, Dutchy 10, Keller 14—35. 

No. 2: Waters 11, Money 12, Banks 12—365. 

Tie, same: 

No. 1: Lindzey 11, Dutchy 12, Keller 14—37. 


No. 2: Waters 12, Money 14, Banks 14—40. 


Chesapeake Gun Club. 


Newport News, Va., July 6.—The scores made at the tournament 
of the Chesapeake Gun Club, July 4, 5 and 6, are given below. 
The targets were thrown by the ee. The 10-bird events 
had $1 entrance; the 15 $2, except No. 9, on July 5, which was 


$3; the 20 $3. 
JULY 4, FIRST DAY. 
Events: 8S. 4 8° 6: %..8:° 59 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 20 10 15 15 & 
De I ie cnc cntbnrsinnncucns ds ee ts Pe 0S rem 5a oe 
Dr a RDNA be aegsduciacedeneds 6144996 8 ll ll 8 
7 BE, ee iasoy des cwaldesr secs Ore ee a Bw ee ice 
WMP RMMMIOT bes p00 cies dvctosekoices ae ee ee eee ee 
» ee, es 6 12 0 11 16 9 12.12 15 
BREE MEN ipsa cBoeereccenitenss O35 5-3 § BS... 
- ME sc nsidet oe ccevecescbdedes OA | 8 bs ive: wie eer as 
Ci is situs adevd'sccasgeces 8 2 1310 13 9 9 2 1 
PO ee ec cekeacpesos dv ded bon eo... © dil poet ah) ie 
BE EE ae netetrsVeneece tisbcasecs 8 10 .. Dah ake 
Be. ee MEO S an-scedseanssveevwsthe hs: ma © sel ee 
Pe © TNE bids ccs dincseovecccces co 6 S .6e 26. we ae 
RE REM otivctkbicovevsesoudeieses os +3 Sate 
Dr REE Shady caheedorvecteadeed. aw Wo 06 ie as 
RR es re 2 6 12 16 
i CEOS - av hcddic ccddadeccoeaéee. os oe ber oe BiG” wees 
JULY 5, SECOND DAY. 
. Events: ; Soe er, ee ee 
Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 10 15 15 15 
SE ai vaide ons 46k ceJekitevavelecce Bo ta neces vie 4a S atdccpel ad 
ES bad dvacddasucer veekees oauasin a Sie wee od we. leases Ke 
PIN -5 so e500 ha ses dd cs cesudasene 10122121012 8 16 9 M4 
MEN. Wo diocese oudodacnbsuaceséeasi 91228314413 8 4 «10:14 
BM Osh decks vuicb audev cadet esctanve 716238 2 8 2 2 2 
ae So taPiteavegacd bAdsy<esecebebte Te Beas dae oe. an aie 
BEE. ties dou die éndecasthcdewtestessss 9 7.10 10 122 6 12 9 
SER: ‘aan ecckeee uh ccncdespopetipeta' ce aM, cas eds. <4. chi eae oa 
BUND neccivusacvacdevageddecccedccres Oise ea 
EOE CODER i ivicscccccepscbecdsetcesce Rie ee ee ea ee a 
MN So atedkcvanchtnes tides evesene ow <4, eae as 8 ee oe 
DINE dbo edb dcbs5. cds Ceotinecsede. xe 66. Be ae va ah 
NENT GuddatidedbcskPavedecoeescce=0> me tae DB 


Event No. 1 was at 7 live birds, $5 entrance, high guns. The 
rest of the live-bird events were postponed on account of rain: 


DRG Wisden cciccvegees 1111111—7 Hammond ............. 1010111 
BEE. saciaeuedbigee cuvoe TUI—F = Sinton ....:..ccccocseced 01110014 
BROEOE So cvc ties cdaness WINN10—5- Jarhes .........ceeeceee 1111111—7 
ee oT eee 9010100—2 Bargamin .............. 1010101—4 
G. JAmMEs. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


BROOKLYN GUN CLUB. 


July 9.—The monthly shoot of the ie Gun Club, held to- 
day, had a fair support, considering that the dull season is now 
here. The main event was the club cup, at 50 targets. In this 
event there were ten competitors, all with a handicap excepting 
Mr. Banks, who was the only scratch man in the contest. 

Amend and Waters, both with liberal handicaps, tied on 50. 
Amend, who now shoots a Winchester repeater, is improving 
greatly in his scores. 


Following are fhe scores in the cup shoot, 50 targets, handicap: 





PE Oo hae ca Feuvebadeccyocddnee 1111911111011111111111011—23 
1111111111111111111110101—23  —46 
MGS Ts Aedaccecnsspessvtavdicts 109900100001191111191111111—25 
0111011111011100111111100—18—43 
PR Tc cccc sui dentessctecqacte 0111111001111111010011011—18 
1110110110000100110110111—-15  —33 
i Be ee, ee 1111110111111110011110111—21 
7 TILE EAEaD 00-08 
NG Da den deyinnnnccnends ready 0111111101001101111110110—18 
on 111111101101101111— 
Be DW fe vavecscaxets bocuosreuen 1001110101100000010001001—10 
0000110000111001100111111—13  —23 
WE OD Sik vos cbadeesieeacdsessy 1099119111191110191111111—4 , 
1111 2044 
111110001 ~ 
DRG Spckiciicice ce decesscsdie - -0000010010110000111100101—10 
0001111101001100010110101—-13 _ — 
FA Themen «2.2.2. 6.55 6kesens (011—17 
0111001100111000111111101—16  —35 
PR ETB ines ska gee eds oi sive ct 1— 
1411103191111110101041111—21—42 
Mr. E. S. Rice, of Chicago, has been a@ two weeks’ tri 
in the East. He was in New York last week, going to Wik 
mington, Del., to visit the Du: Pont powder. works, : 


Seattle Gun Club. 

Sgattte, Wash., July 11.—Inciosed you will find the scores of 
our last shoot at the West Seattle grounds. Ellis and W. A. 
Hardy carried off the honors at the shoot yesterday afternoon. 
In the. medal shoot at 30 birds Ellis got his last 20 ee. He 
dropped ‘his 10th bird, making his score 29, but with his dicap 
he got the maximum 30. . A. Hardy fell off his pinnacle of 
fame a little in this event, and could only finish with 22, but he 
never shot his handicap. Chellis got his two extra birds and made 
his score 27. Hall got 4 of his 5, which gave him 28. Spencer got 
9 out of his 12 allowance, and was in the same hole with Bige—28. 
Moreton though pulled out of the fire with 8 out of 12, and fini 
second with to his credit. 

W. A. Hardy and Chellis shot a match for the Norton medal, and 
Hardy won after a hard struggle. Hardy got 22 out of 25 and Chel- 
lis got 21; then o< both shot at the number of birds they had 
missed and tied at 24 apiece. They concluded to shoot it off in 
the next event and Hardy won with 13 out of 15, as against 10 
for Chellis. 5 

Stevens, Hood and Churchill did not attend the shoot yesterday. 

Ellis, Chellis and Hardy are all doing good shooting now, 

Seattle came out on top at the Vancouver shoot, winning four 
out of the six trophies, and they are all displayed in the windows 
- the Hardy, Hall Arms Co., and certainly make a very pretty 
showing. 

The boys have five trophies now, as they also have the State cup. 

Christianson, of Butte, Mont., has been in the city since the 
Vancouver shoot, and was over with the boys yesterday and did 
very good shooting, getting 27 out of 30 in the handicap shoot 
from the scratch. The visitors are always welcome. 


Events: 13 5 Events: x 3:3 

Targets: 15 Targets: 15 
W_A Hardy .......... We Ol ed. PR <a dacccbeesec conte -.<.9 
Pd sacaseaeesdunee vdpges De 20 Ie © GMONE ) kcccccevccccccce m4 .% 
MEER: ngiednuddtecceveas oe We OF Ee SOMO  Sicccecuccesesch 10.. 
Christianson ............. 13 11 14 SOM Sswccsevacdsvecde as 
REE Guccsceunqgeseceees 1010 6 McDonald .............. eu 
SD uc cuaverndunes ab@ene hy See 


Club shoot, handicap, 30 targets: 


Ellis won the medal; Morton 
was second: 













W_ A Hardy -1111101011101100111111101011101 —22 
Ellis, 3 .. eo 0000109010010 —30 
Black... --111011101101000011011111110011 —20 
Christianson -111011111111111100111011111111 —27 
Chellis, 2 ... «-41111001111111011111110111111011 —27 
) Boor +» 01110111111111001111011111101101111 —28 
ke ee 011111101011111111101011011101 = 
WENO, BB: ovedncpoaccas 100111010100110111110110100111110001111111—: 
FOMMBOD, 60000. ccesecccee ss 111111101001011110000101101111 — 
Morton, 12 .........00e- 001111111011011101100101110111101111110010— 
MeDomald ..ccicosceccee 100110010101111000001011111000 —15 
WRREEE. 2. cccccccscsecese 110110011111001001000100010100 —13 


Gold medal contest, 25 targets, unknown angles. Each contestant 


shot at the number of birds lost:. 
Wak ENG I dedavattaccedacetevecduc 1111111101111111110111101101 —24 
SN, Wiebe seevddepocmsonncminds ins 01101111111111111100111111110—24 





Forester Gun Club, 


Apsany, N. Y., dy 16.—The first tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club was held aere July 13. The attendance was not as 
large as we anticipated. The day opened very cloudy, with every 
indication of rain; this alone = several from attending. The 
wind blew hard in the face of the shooters, making the targets 
take some very erratic flights. Part of the background was a 
dark foliage and this in a measure is accountable tor the rather 
low scores. 

The trade was represented by W. L. Colville, who fully upheld 
the merit of the Gold Dust powder. There was a very pleasant ex- 
pression in his dark eyes when he was informed that three out of 
the five averages were captured with this favorite brand. Mr. J. R. 
Hull, representing Parker Bros., makers of the celebrated Parker 
gun, was present, but arrived too late to take part in any of the 
regular events. 

he programme consisted of twelve 15 bird events; entrance 
$1.30. Purses divided 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent. In addition there 
were five merchandise prizes for average. The paid men were not 
permitted to win any of these. The average prizes were awarded 
as follows: Livingston, first; Valentine, second; Weeks, third; 
Arnold fourth; Doremus, fifth, The magautrap was used and it 
worked very satisfactorily in every way. 





The scores: 
Shot 

Events: 345678 9101 at. Broke 
Livingston 13 14 1413 141414121214 180) 161 
PUREG: Sd cccvesedes 13 13 1010 8121110 11 10 180 130 
Weeks. ccccccoccees 13121314141112111112 180 147 
ES 13 13 111010 1310121112 180 137 
Wessels... 12131210121110101511 180 137 
Valentine 14141214141110111215 130 153 
Swiveller 1415 12:12 111210141414 180 149 
joremus 13 1413 10141112101010 180 140 
Goggin 10.10 13.10. 911124 8.. 165 107 
GEES koaés 81110 711 810 7.... 150 96 
St. Charles Te Ms) satan cans 90 72 
Wolfred We Weivat da se wa edee ak 45 26 
MEE sGéadsicveues SUR: Ft 79 Oh... 97 
SE Fdndtuceddthe:*¢ 9141112121313131212 16 133 
Vermont rey i eS 3 ee 90 56 
MINE Se cveneeede od Ws) pie cee 11388 9.... 15 49 
CII snc cngete (car's 2te cen’ be EE EE ce be 75 54 
Campbell ........20 oc ce oe co ce we 13 FT 6 W123 18 90 60 
EEE wededacvccect coco c6 06-08 6b es 4s OS EP Ee es 45 34 
IR Re cn.cocees. 06) So! dei acted st, oe seee ae aan 45 30 
MEET en decotaxdiucdh ta: ve sees wis wi 6 6. 45 20 
Harry H. VAventine, 





Mount Shasta Gun Club. 


Suasta, Cal., July 6.—The scores of Mount Shasta and Sisson 
un clubs, made at Sisson, July 4, are given below. The free- 
or-all was at 20 bluerocks to the man, and the team shoot 
was 15 to each man. The team shoot was for a silver cup, and 
the free-for-all for entrance money divided. Mount Shasta Gun 
Club is now making arrangements for a big two days’. tourna- 
ment, to be held about Sept. 8 and 9. One day will be de 


voted to live birds and the other to bluerocks. . 

Free-for-all shoot, purse divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: 
TO iiias cedatinsicseeve genes BE PAO MING oo 0. 5o0 0.5 dea ccnsicdo 15 

Ma kedec rer eds séTisdegeoes Oe) MNS nobis caddevaneeuandccs 13 
Codi toda Wandssasenensee » BR Oe SAE eect 10 
MPMMMIE Sacadsscyeedddsce cece sie 13 INE denned cncvodndeacdoon li 
MND gb icoidaidsivgceveccve Bee MIE ley cc. ap euctpactedered 16 
UIE bo iE 1G eid. 0.4 44 he d0ds asees DBE esc caai cicupeksdee ts 9 
ME bn Soca bins jc WW han eeeo ii ESE sic vcns Gac eus@oaien coucmhe 14 
ee ee 15 

Team shoot: 

Sisson Team. Mount Shasta Team. 

BRINE cap el sh acdesesedt cies ll BOOS oo cas 5 S082 0.45) Wes case 0 
Lawrenson ...... wet siey« 22 BIOUNOE oss becca cstdeh vous 6 
SOI wiitisccabevginee 5900 0use 8 BROOUE  okss cb desc bbcccgaae 5 

0) EE SES ee eee 12 Debrowsky ............e000s 8 
COPTPRT ) elecccerecevevcessic 10 eS Ee ee ee 9 
en aaa 9 ROOD, isis cscs véa cou cceteews 10 

UP Sadsve tas cedganar saa 10—72 De Freese ............+s05 13—61 


Tos. d; Epcrcoms, M.D., 
ec’y Mount Shasta G, C. 





The Grand American Handicap. 


Pirtssurc, Pa., July 14—Editor Forest and Stream: The In- 
terstate Association has arranged all preliminary details pertain- 
ing to the seventh annual Grand American Handicap tournament, 
and contracts have been signed for the holding of this great 
event at Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J., April 11, 12 and 13, 


The requirements and exacting details connected with a tour- 
nament of the scope of the Grand American Handicap are of 
such a nature as would necessitate the occuring of the most per- 

. fectly appointed shootin ounds obtainable for the holding of 
the event. _The Elkwood ‘ark grounds to-day are unrivaled. No 
finer arrangements could be made for live-bird shooting, and 
none equal to them exist in this or any other country. ere- 
mn na ui” an gn hg confident fog z =< 
t' grounds -will m wii e€ appro a 
majority of those who qopnemgtets inking Bt in the tournament. 
‘ ME. 


Sanger, Manager, 


oo ‘ - ae ee 
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80 FOREST AND STREAM. [Joxy 23, 1808. 
WESTERN TRAPS. Worcester Sportsmen’s Club. - . Rifle Contest. 
THE CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. ‘Worcester, Mass., July 15.—The afternoon. tournament of the Tue Calumet Heights Club held its annual celebration on the 
Tue race for the Chicago challenge trophy took place between Worcester Sportsmen’ Ci, Tuesday, July 12, was unusually club grounds, at Grand Calumet Heights, Ind., on July 4 The 
A. C. Paterson, holder, and Henry Levi, challenger, on Friday, well atten On the club house balcony were nearly 100 specta- fifle range was open the entire day, and quite a few nates 
July 15, at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill. * tors, and among them such oli-timers as E. S. Knowles, G. in the contests for prizes. Fo are the scores made, 
here was a large and enthusiastic crowd present, among whom Rugg, E. T. Smith, A. B. F. Kinney, 'C. W. Walls, G.. Russell, A, 200yds., off-hand; any caliber ri The trophy the first day 
were Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. Hicks, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. who came to see the 100-bird race between Jack Hull, of Meriden, #8* Won by A. W. Harlan, and on the second Y y L. L. Davis, 
Mussey, A. W. Adams, j. L. Jones, “Old” John Glover, Abe Conn., and Charlie Forehand, of this city. esides the num- Cc. C. Hess winning the merchandise in the shot event, with 
Kleinman, C. S. Wilcox, J. "M. Gillespie, Ben Dicks, Bill ber of the home guard there were representatives from sev S. H. Greeley in the 5-shot event: 
Cutler, W. M. Wegg, C. P. Richards, C. C. “Hess * H. towns. Uxbridge sent Johnson, Whitin, Day, Rawson; Leominster Dr Harlan .............sscessseeseees 4854453 73 58 
Amberg, Silas Palmer, Charles Hadwin, Joseph Beem, Mr, was represented by Rice, Burbank, Spring and Stone; Griffith and Davis ............. 20285 73 4 6 2-41 
Howe, Rice and many others. Excitement ran high, and con- Campbell came all the way from Providence to see the race; Dickey . Lamphere ...... usu 63513403 0 OS 
tinued throughout the race. Mr. Levi had previously stated that represented Boston alone; of the Worcester shooters Snell, Buck, ruener . 000000000 5-5 
with the handicap given he was certain to win, and it is said he Davis, Forehand, Bucklin, Emory, Kinne > Roach Knowles, Tol- Paterson oeeesereces Ooeeeecereeee sees 2004656200 2 0-166 
even went so far as to wager something like one hundred dollars on man, Parker, Goodell, Tom. Davis and Nick shot in the sweep- Mteaticedytatdeshs cveseesoesns’ -- 02040003 5 0-4 
his skill and ability to win, under the conditions existing. Pater- stake events. oa 3 Pakee eeccesstacccccqnovesscornobehisess 0635455 22 8-40 
son simply sawed wood with the result as shown hereafter. Things are moving in the right direction for a rousing two days’ Dr Harlan ....... peeeeeesceaee waseeed 5 7 30.5 2 8 3 3-39 
The wind blew hard from the left quarter, and the sky was over- shoot here _Aug. 3 and 4, with about $200 added money. Pro- WRG. vdctctcrccevsecs eeees - 1421163 2 2 32 
cast. The birds were an excellent lot and got away quick, large- grammes will be mailed at short notice before the shoot. Follow- a ES eeececes ececrcccecseeceeres 7976126415 2-6 
ly tailers and right-quarterers. ing are the scores of July 12: Lamphere . 5748422121 387 
The best run made by Mr. Levi was on his last eight birds, vents: 128465 050032001 0 
which he grassed in fine style. Many good kills were made by : 1015101025 Si 13543443 3 3-33 
both contestants. Paterson showed himself equal to the occasion 10 By hotat. Broke. 033642 43-6 3S 
even at 32yds., and made some remarkable second barrel kills, east: hUmetlhlCU 40132000 4 0-14 
which drew applause from the audience. 0 tun 70 64 600300600000 0—3 
Levi, who lost the toss, went to the score and killed his first . [ 23 70 63 2523204317 8 2-27 
and second birds in good form; his third and fourth, both right- * 40 14 3 " 70 63 200yds. : 
quartering incomers, he missed clean. His seventh, a good, swift °"912 8 7 70 58 0800243 6 222 
outgoer right quartering, he killed nicely with the first barrel. 8  § -4 70 56 621238 4 4 038 
His eighth was a similar one, which took two barrels. His seven- 2 6 ee 70 55 05624793 46 
teenth was a swift left-quartering which was ‘nicely stopped with ll 9 22 70 55 322618310 119 
the second barrel. Paterson made good kills on his fourth, fifth, 712 7 819 70 53 944632 4 3.6—29 
fifteenth and nineteenth; his twentieth, the easiest bird of them all, 812 6 919 70 53 Doughert 47120 °0 0:1 0 2-17 
was a left-quartering incomer which he shot behind, not allowing 6 10 5 10 20 70 51 Whitman oe Ra Om 206500411 0-19 
for the wind. Several good kills were made of low, swift outgoers. 815 5 714 70 49 +#+£«,.\Whitman ..... a bas Horns cnnsbe dtvceen — 
Following are detailed scores of the contest. Henry Levi shot 7 62 70 48 July 4.—Men’s contest, 5 shots, at 180, 160, 140, 120 and 100yds. : 
at 33 birds, 27yds. rise. A. C. Paterson 25 birds, 32yds. rise: ; 3 = S 2 —" tees : : : : ae eee coons ; : : : . 
Trap score type—Copyright, 189s, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 5 719 60 46 Hess ... - ©1423 211 Davis qupente 3303 3—12 
Henry Levi -, 1015 50 34 The following are scores in Class B, won by Mrs. W. E. 
$5535218938485285552485224585R9528 iin < s = Schmitt, 10 shots, 100yds., .22cal.: 
SAVER VAATECRARL SAR PAPA APARPA LOAPATT 10 19 35 29 Mrs Lamphere .......escceesseeeeees -123300000 09 
220020120000022*2020102001122111 2—19 ** "3 46 BO 35 pire Shans sete ekaese ce 
58544429445188122824841515 8 .. 25 35 33 ‘nis Tanah Aas anooeidion niin 
WSAAPARAARSARKAA SALRASAAK 6 8... 0 6 Mrs Schmitt Pees gob 288728 87 
AC Paterson....... 11212221122922222122021291-% 5 7.. 35 23 Re SerEmnee ann ne >? s9ycee succes Sans 
fie Bg Maen Sitti eS 
Levi shot a Jordan Krupp gun, with 3% and 3% Schultze pow- 6 a rs phere .. 
der, No. 7 ack Paterson shot a B. E. O. Remington, with 3%, ee - : > > Mrs Andrews .... 234002000 0 
1% No. 7 shot, 7 8. 30 19 Mrs Dougherty .. 200003 3 4 2 04 
On the termination of the contest, several challenges were sent < BSG WORE occdsecccivecvecccoccdses 1230403 00 0-4 
to the proper persons. Among those were V. L. Cunnyngham, Following are the scores of Messrs. C. E. Forehand and J. R. Ladies’ prize contest, 10 shots, 100yds.: 
Thos. P. Hicks and Ed. Bingham. As near as can be ascertained, Hull. The finish was very strong, Forehand scoring 49 out of 50; Mrs Schmitt .........sceseseeeeses - 03435643 3 3-3 
it appears that Mr. Cunnyngham was first in, and will be the next Hull 48 out of 50. The judges were Messrs. W. L. Davis an Mrs Lamiphere ..........cccccscesces 032404213 0-19 
contestant. Mr. Cunnyngham has twice contested for the trophy, Fred Bucklin; referee, Jay Swell. ny oe 042569 3 5 2 0 030 
tieing the first time and meeting with defeat the second. Forehand ....... 11111011111111101111111111001101111111111111111111 Mrs Doug! OTEY nnccccevcccccccessces : : : ; : ; 3 ey | 
BUREKA GUN CLUB, jit... See | Bes Beek Conc page eae 8 ow 
Tue Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its regular weekly tar- wD oveccceces 11111191111111. rews. ee ee Te ean ates 06000002000 0—2 
get contest on the - rot, woes, Cee one. Vin- AAL11111111 901101111111 111111111101—93 Me Anety Média bes eo vukoetive gtets 100002383 0 0 06 
cennes avenue, on the a ternoon of july , with a tair atten ance. Ladies’ prize contest, 5 shots, -at 90, 80, 70, 60, BOyds. : 
The day wee very ere, with 2 sald Brome Som the cight qatar spintied veien compen, & shots, ot 9%, #8, .  Sinde: | 
Following are the scores in the practice events, Nos. 1 and : Arkansas and the South. _ iguanee : ; : : ar} — :-. : : : : . 
were at 8 unknown traps; Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were from the magautrap: f p Mrs D aed 73 3 2 0-15 Mrs Twitt 3200 0-5 
Pennie 1846 8 Bvents: 4 S16 Tue Memphis shoot, which took place July 9, was a nice in- oe y A. ©. Parerson 
Targets: 1515151515 Targets 1515151515 ‘teresting affair. There were not many visitors on hand, the only | : 
ir) rr Tt it. "oe 12 10 12 11 10 out-of-town shooter being W Elliston, of Nashville, but the 
A W Adams.... 1412341018 7 S Houstoe :.... Bi... .. local shooters turned out to a man. The chief event of the day Mr, Talbot’s Score. 
E M Steck ...... 1311 91312 R B Carson ...... 6 9 9ii.. was the E. C. cup race, Ot targets per man, which was won by ; 
“Nita” .....,000- 9 9101013 H Vetter ......... 12 8121313 Dr, Gragg, who scored 46. He was easily first, no one being even _— Spatncrtztp, Mass., July 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: In re- 
F P Stannard * 4211101114 H F Carson “33 814 912 in hailing distance. Edrington and Elliston were second, with 41, gard to that score of mine: It was made under the following 
A C Borroff ‘811 Bockie "44.0 °91210 while Poston, Bennett, Neely, Duncan and Walker scored 40, conditions at the Smith & Wesson pistol range: There is a 
f it Goodrich 2... ib i812 Valentine ii 22% Frank, ‘Schmidt, Tate, Scaife, Scruggs, Joiner, Weaver and standing offer to the club of $60 for a score of 100. We are all 
A W Morton...... .. .. .. 1199 C E Morton .. 1 "gg Saunders had 39 to their credit. There were a number of others trying to capture it. The night I shot this score Mr. Albert 
Grief chee? ? Ste Pea ae pare 257s PENS who scored 38 or less. Abe Frank was master of ceremonies, and Smith, who is acting for Mr. Wesson as official scorer, said: “I 


Following are detailed scores in trophy contest of 25 targets, 
known traps, unknown angles; classified, Class Ae won by 


Stannard; Class B, won by H. Vetter, and Class C, won by A. C. 
Borroff : 

Class A. 
F P Stannard ............+4 we vevessthcouvs 1113111110111101111110111—22 






Steck ...ccccosccccccsscceteveccsecceseeces 1011101101111101100100011—16 
Huston ...cececscecccccercccevsessecenes 0111001111101011011101111—18 
Adams 1111111101111110111000110—19 
Goodrich 1101111011101101111111110—20 
H F Carson 1001111101011010110111010—16 
Vetter cacccccccccccsesosecessens 101111111110111101001011—19 
C W Carson 1111111010110101101100101—17 
R B Carson 1110010111000001000011111—13 
Buck ...0.cccccceccccsccccdevcccvccvevceoes 1100101010111101101110111—17 
Cc 
CNeta” wouccccccdes cvccccctecsesccsossens 1101000111110000100100000—10 
BOT OE oon. ccncicndvacisccccces secstessshe 0000110101101001111110101—14 


GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


Tue Garfield Gun Club held its regular weekly torget contest on 
the club grounds, corner Fifty-second avenue and Monroe street, 
Chicago, on the afternoon of July 16. 

There was a fairly good attendance, and the shootin, 
well into the afternoon, notwithstanding the intense 
sun. 

Following are scores in the practice events. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 6 were known traps, unknown angles. No. 7 was 15 singles, 
known traps, unknown angles, and 5 pairs: 


continued 
eat of the 


Events: 123467 Events: 123467 
Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 
Nusley ......... 96677 GS  scccccaseh m 8 Pain B 

BROW acsvecsnuee 13 9 8 91017 Workman ...... 3665 7.. 
Demaris ....... 10 3.. 6.. Sweilg ..csvcoves 965658 
Richards ....... 9 6 9 9 712 Pollard ......... 66457 
TEER stccuns ps 5 4 718 Nee “e 

Fehrman ....... .. 97812219 Comely ebewkfee a 6 10 

7] W Meek .... .. .. .. 018 SM Young 6 11 15 
oo er Cs OC Re Ree 5 411 
C Steiger ...... - «es 13° S Palmer one 


Following are the detailed scores in the trophy_event of 25 
targets, known traps, unknown angles. Classified, Class. A, won 
by Thos. P. Hicks; Class B, won by Chas. Steiger, and Class C, 
won by Workman, all three making good scores: 








WaGhay | 5 chasab} spiders Oeseconevcsacccved 0101011001111101011001111—16 
SUGW * 5 sing k5aNGS 9433) wes co Soda he ce iccaces 1111111111111011111101111—23 
BOMATIE. “We sbidec.| cvassccnbasweveueeevGe 1111010001101111110111111—19 
PACROEGR : Havic chndinrssicsucpsahue shentnnwe 1111111111111110111101111—23 
MMOD cwntinsees: abbweansepecsveesubusegen 1111111111111111011011111—23 
WORRMAE  Sasws ce cceeeun gg ccannes cpeduduns 1011011111110111011111111—21 
SWE. ce sauseees 
POMS 05s onéesnncs 
TOURER = 50.000 vacstethesvassaeusnine «. »» -1111111101101100110110111—19 
Fehrman 
AEE =o. 5s. soncachs sb. Gieanehen desks 1291111111111101111111100—22 
BQO kein ccc cvns: cwee en Wadae deateess 1111111111101011111000011—19 
COTRBIOGEE ~ ios 50 bcc anee neanehende suvesba 0001101011111000101001101—13 
TABU 46, ccisesbaicee’ wsoshhdtiiaonsesed 1111001101111111100111111—20 
oe eRe ER 1201000110111111110011111—18 
RAMON’ v5 (dakase Sendees (nnn Dees Sbive heba 1001111111111101111111111—24 
A. PATERSON. 
Dupont Gun Club. 


Omaza, July 11.—Subjoined are some scores made at the last 
shoct of the Dupont Gun Club. At this meeting a great deal of 
interest was shown and quite a number of visitors were present. 
About 1,600 targets were thrown: 









seen CER eRe ee Reet tener eeeeee 


hnson . oa 12 
In practice shoot the followi good scores were made: 
Permelee 20, Saapper Welch 30, 
Schnieder 19, Snapper 17, T 
Shoot-off, miss-and-out: 


_- 


perhaps for this reason he was up in the air. The balance of the 
day was put in shooting sweeps, and a very pleasant time was 
had by those who participated. 


ST. LOUIS. 


That $500 race between Dr. Smith and Jack Winston did not 
come off as per schedule, but they shot, a target race for the tar- 
get championship medal~of the city.. It was a handicap event, 
consisting of allowing each contestant to shoot at the number 
of targets he misses in the original event, and a few in addition. 
In the main race Winston scored 87 and Dr. Smith 77, thus 
Winston was permitted to shoot at 13 birds and the Doctor at 28. 
Winston scored 
The Doctor broke enough to beat Winston 1 bird, thus still re- 
taining possession of the medal. ° 
Paut R. Litzxe. 


Uxbridge Gun Club. 


Uxsripce, Mass., July 9.—Johnson was the winner of the 
medal, his score being out of 50. Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 7 were 
regular; the remainder unknown angles. Nos. 56, 6, 7 and 8 
were the medal shoot: 





Events: 123 46 67 8 Shot 
Targets: 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 at. Broke. Av. 
Fred ....... 10 810..12 713 7 90 67 ~=.740 
BEA = Secbsadbrveve 78969810 6 10 63 = .630 
RIOR  wwerverevovesoees 1009961717 10 7 700 
WOME i édciececvssvsdevesecte 1081179 714 6 100 72 8=6.720 
fonpeon ihéodnsccessdes --12 811 9144912 7 100 -820 
MY + ovcccccvecccsccccece -l1 911 711 81110 100 78 .780 
CEO cis evcccconccee eben oe - 10 610 911 6 62 = .700 
Club average ......++++ bp spswes epecen Mee suSbaiges wast 665 484 -728 


W. S. Hosss, Sec’y. 


Hifle Fange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San Francisco, July 11.—Yesterday was medal day for most of 
the Shell Mound clubs. Attendance was not great. Messrs. 
ielLouiiia, Young and Gorman are in New York attending the 
triennial Bund shoot. They were missed by their fellow shooters 
of the Columbia Club, but we get reports of their work in 
the great shoot. ‘The only extra scoring yesterday was done 
| resident Rodgers, ob the Columbia Club. He is a mem 
of the Germania Club and shot his medal score after taking one 
sighting shot. In this club 20 shots, ‘no re-entry, 26-ring target, 
one score a month, are the conditions. His score was 451 rings; 
first 10 shots, 226; second 10 shots, 225. 

The marksmen here are much delghted over the decision of the 
Bund to hold the 1901 festival in San Francisco. 

Rike, Columbia target, 200yds.: Cha lass—A. H. Pape 56 

ifle, umbia target, 8 mpion class—A. H. Pa i 

. Mason 66. First class—O. A. Bruner 61, A. B. Dorrell 82. 

Class—M. $ White 120, G. M. evi 134. Third class— 

C. F, Waltham iti, G. Manne! 123, Mrs. White 176. 
medal, re-entry matches, 200yds.: A. B. Dorrell 











i third’ lass, W 380;. first best shot, D. B. Faktor, 23; 
last best shot, F. P. %. 


ae> 
i 
Fi 
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but 7 out of his allowance, making his total 94. ° 


can beat you to-night.” I replied, “I am glad you think so, for I 
know just what to do now.” This was the first score of the 
evening. I started with a 9 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10—99. Mr. 
Smith was scoring each shot through the telescope. There are 
several of the members who have made 99, and some of us are 
going to make the total 100. We shoot Wednesday and Friday 


evenings. I have shot many scores from 96 to 98, but only one 
99. If any shooter doubts the score I refer him_to Mr. Albert 
Smith, of Smith & Wesson. Z. C. Tarsor. 


285 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mass. 


The National Schuetzenfest. 


Ir was voted that the next festival of the National Sharp- 
ooters’ Union be held in Francisco, l,, three years 
etice. Cincinnati, Boston, Hoboken and New York were mak- 
ing an effort to secure it, with San Francisco and Hoboken 
racing for it at the finish, San Francisco securing it finally 
by_a vote of 27 to 19, 3 . 
e veteran William Hayes achieved the much-sought distinction 
of king of the festival, thus demonstrating that though he has been 
a practical rifle for many years, he belongs to the “isers”’ 


Answers to Correspondents, 


J. D. H., Elizabeth City, N. C.—You will find in Fred Mather’s 
two papers on black bass fishing.in our issues of April 30 and 
May 14 full instructions for the various ways of taking this fish. 

W. V. W., Charlottesville, Va.—Can any of your readers tell me 
how to catch turtles. I guess they are “snapping” turtles. Ans. 
Bait with meat a place in the pond where the turtles are found, and 
after a few days of this bait a set line (with large hook) with meat. 


B. I. N., Cortland, N. Y.—We have just taken in a few trout 
from ‘the river here which seem filled with a small white thread 
worm or hair snake. Do you know anything about this, or is it 
quite common in some waters? Ans. Parasites are not uncommon 
in fishes; intestinal ee are harmless; certain of those found 
in the fiesh should avoided, through their capacity for harm 
is counteracted by thorough cooking. 

E. S. L., Troy, N. Y¥.—I have a mouse that sings as sweetly 
as any canary; some of his notes are similar to the twitter of 
a woodcock in breeding time. Have you ever heard of such 
a thing before? Ans. Yes; many instances of singing mice have 
been recorded, and we have had in our Natural History columns 
notes of several.» Mr. Hough’s book of “Singing Mouse Stories” 
is based upon the c of visions called up by the enchant- 
ing music of a singing mouse. 

Spa, Grand Rapids, Mich.—In a fiy-casting contest A and B 
foe ee SSS 2 ee Le L soeres ie D sseres i 
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rules to govern, as in any similar event), who is enti to 
second prize? Does it belong to C, or does it go to B? he having 

e a higher score than Ans. In the absence of any ee- 
ment beforehand, this is a question which cannot be deci by 
any fiy-casting precedents; but consideration to 


lormance it it is clear that second prize 
, whose score was higher than that of C. 


on 


3 





to germ, so that, though has suc- 
cee ir some fey canes, the iil of winter sorage ‘usually 








